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INTRODUCTION 



I i. Hlatory of tlM East: (In Mu...o a.n Scora.)- 
ThM part of the World .h.ch * (tonally known aa 
*The Eaat’ corn prise* not only Hither Alii with iu 



variooa Sates, but also India: aad Chiaa, the • F*r Era*,' 
alio twkogs a* Far E*,t to the sphere of the Orient. 



And yet, in dealing with Aocieot Oriental History, we 
aUays— and rightly ao— eachde India aad China, for the 
reaioo that, although the Chinese, like the Egyptians, 
derive their earliest cellar e &t*n Babylonia, the ‘Middle 
Kingdom' has ran its own historical coarse, unaffected 
by the history of its Western Asiatic neighbour, and is 
consequently of little interne to aa. 

On the other hand, the history of Wewera Asia contains 
the rrrreds of the culture that hat become oars s it is the 

earliest stages, 
the mow ancient 



prelude to that of Hellas and Rome. Inns 
it is the hutory of Babylonia and Egypt, tbt 
States oi culture in the world ; in iu further 
braces the fortunes of Ihtle Palestine bet' 

and supplies an effective background, aad often a 
BitfeHixoryi and it foully form, the bridge by 
he dominion of the World, and tba chief rile io 



course, it em- 

Palcstsne between the two 



key. w 

which the 

civilisation, para over to the Lands' of the West, which, a 
thousand year* before, had already received from the East 
the Art of Writing and a system of Weights and Mrasuirt, 
the fundamental bases of true culture. 

Indu is also eadoded from our conaideratioo, became iu 
(he mam an offshoot of the Chinese, snd iu 
* n of foci only begins where that of 
Asu leaves off, iu. with the advent of Boddha. 

with Palestrae, Babylonia, and 



Hither 
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Assyria would alone be suftcient to justify the prominent 
port which Egypt is bound to take in every narrative of 
e*rly Eastern hutory, although it dors not it firM light 
ap|**r to belong tightly to Hither Aim but there is ■ 
further jollification to be found not only in the character of 
the very soil of Egypt, which is far more Asiatic than 
African, but also in the fact -fresh proofs of which we are 
now discovering almost daJy— that in earliest ages Egypt 
received its first settlers, as well as hi entire culture, from 
Babylonia. 

§ a. Source* of History— In former times the sources 
of Oriental History were almost entirely limited to the 
information handed down by Roman and Greek writers, 
which was mortis of a very unreliable character, whilst of 
purely native information we possessed oaly the books of 
the Old Tewameot, which in the first instance deal with 
Palestine, and a few fragments by the liter Babylonian and 
Egyptian historians, Bercots, who lived at the time of 
Alexander the Great, and Maaetho ; but even theie frag- 
ment) are ooly in Greek translation. A great change was 
brought about by the interpretation and scientific study 
of the iiucriptiooi oo Babylo-Aaayrian and Egyptian monu- 
ment* which begin about the middle of the present 
century. Many thouiands of cuneiform text* and hiero- 
glyphic inscription*, amongst them numerous historical 
document*, hare been unearthed by mean* of a series of 
systematic excavations, and mar now be rend and translated 
with the earne ease as any difficult Hebrew text or Greek 
inscription. Temples and palaces, some of them from 
the earliest times, now speak to us not only through their 
pictorial representations, to important for the history of 
civilisation, but also through walls covered with often serried 
inscriptions, and literary treasures found amidst their ruin* 
oo clay-tablets or, as in Egypt, oo papyrus-roll* found under 
the ruins of thesr walls. It is evident that the science of 
Oriental language* ard Eastern antiquities has thereby been 
turned into entirely new channels, and that there could 
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kiK been no question ever w riling a poi»i( 4 c Hi* ,0, y 
of Hither A»ia until their iaiciirtioa* were deciphered' 

8 5- Hieroglyphic, and Cuneiform Imcriptlona : 
(Tn»ia InTiarairarto*.) — The found atioo .tone for ,l,r 
interpretation of cuneiform writing wai laid by a Gern , » n » 
Georg Friedrich Grocefend by name, in the year !#©*• 
whilst J. 1 ‘r.o^oM Champollioo, a Frenchman, began to 
decipher hieroglyphic. in the twenties. Tlie latter, u 
lilted by the bt-liugul iuKhption— Egyptian and Greek— 
on the to-called Rouetta Stone discovered in 1 799, 
able, prior to hi* early death in iSja, to complete the n«ain 

E « of hi* work ; wbilit two Fogluhmen, Kairlimon and 
k», and a German, John* Oppert, did limilar but fa' 
more difficult work in connection with cuneiform io.crip 
tioni in the fortiei and fifties. 

Thetc decipherment. are rightly regarded as one of the 
greatest achievements of the cent-ry. 

With the help of the bilingual inscription co the Rosetta 
Stone, which thus gave the key to the interpretation o' 
hieroglyphic*, it gradually became jotsiblc, by going from 
easy to more difficult text*, to decipher the entire ma/e o' 
alphabetic and syllabic sign*, determinative* and ideogram' 
(ungle *ign* which eapiCM whole word*), amounting 
all to over a thouuml hieroglyph*. 

Although considerate assistance herein was afforded l *y 
the Coptic, a daughter-language or derivative of Old 
Egyptian, with it* Christian literature written in Gm** 
letter*, the merit of the Frenchman Charm.. I lion and »"• 
French, Engliih, ami German follower* remain, very gff*'- 
A beginning was made by the interpretation of tlie nan** 
and • 



/’loJrmaioi, KltofMxt. and AhxmUrii, which were written 
to *imple letter* of the alphabet j but a* hieroglyphic wri«' n J'. 
comprue* not only the twenty-four letter., which act ** 
aid* to rending, but alio many other combinations ami 
complication*, we can well imagine the difficult*. of the t*»k 
and the mental acumen of the French savant who *° 
recces* fully overcame them. 
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Had the circumstances in both c un been equally farour- 
»ble, it might (u»« been easier to decipher cuneiform than 
hieroglyphic writing, ai Robylo-Auyriin toueitct ex- 
cluuiefy syllabic sign* ami aJcogrann and no letter* of the 
alphabet, whilst the auphcatioo of the ideogram* it more 
limited than in hieroglyphic*, uncc there are about lOOO 
Of the latter to only about *00 cuneiform signs But at 
the my oulaet two totally different ty.tr m. of cuneiform 
had to be mattered — Ancient Persian, which wai aimpler 
and only boasted of about fifty signs and Bnbylo Aatvrian. 
There *u no derirau.t language to serre aa an auxiliary, 
and there waa no other key than the Ancient Pertian 
inscription*, which were yet to be deciphered. 

Darius and Xerxes the Achat menid king*, bad left 
a number of intcripcioos in three languages but all in 
cuneiform. A* wu afterwards discovered, the £r*t column 
wa* alway* Ancient Per nan, the tecood Sun an, and the 
third Batiylo-Aaayrian. In order to decipher the last 
named, the *o called ‘Third Claw,’ which was toon 
ascertained to be identical, a* regard* character aod writing, 
with the mooolingcaJ cuneiform text* found in Nineveh aod 
Babylon, scholar* proceeded to moke a preliminary attempt 
upon the Ancient Persian language, the first of the three 
columns which wa* far less complicated and only consisted 
of about fifty different sign*. 

It wa. Crotefcnd .how mental acumen led him to 
recognise in the monuments discovered in Perse poll* the 
inscriptions of the Achaemenids and to settle by further 
study and inference, with but few mistakes 'he two follow- 
ing groups * Daiins great king, king of king* ... Son of 
Hyiuapes the Acharmreid,' and ‘Xerxes g"»« king, 
king of kings . . . Soo of Darius the king, the Achaem- 
enid.’ It was now a reasonable inference that this 
cuneiform writing of the First Column contained the 
I ndo- Germanic idiom of the Ancient Persian Achaemenid 
kings. On the ba*i* of this assumption, Burnouf and 
Lassen, the famous Sanscrit and Zend scholars and Henry 
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Rawlinson, ii English o/txrt of grew acucoe**, «ue- 
c reded in the thirtie* and fonie* in completely deciphering 
the Ancirnt Ptirnn column of the tri-lingual text*. down 
to the minor detail*. 

Thu* wm obtained the key for the farther interpretation 
of the more difficult Baby k>- Assyrian cuneiform of the 
Third Column. 

The chief merit in 10*101 wired thi* new problem i» 
due to Sir Henry Rawlinaoo, who poblithed hi* Afemoir 
on iht Batylemsn mJ Anjrian Imcrifritmi in the year 
1851, and thu* prepared the pound for individual philo- 
logical reiearch, which at that aame time wa* farthered 
by the English and French excavation in Nineveh and 
Babylon by Layard, Botta sad other*, which brought to 
light a large cumber of new itttcripxioo*. 

Hincka, J. Oppert of Pari*, and, l*er 00, E. Schrader 

e ut 1870), are familiar came* in the field of Aasyriology. 

laat named transplanted the ttody of Oriental Inscrip- 
tions to Germany, and through him the German uvant* 
became acquainted with all the retdu achieved in thi* 
branch in France and England. The further philological 
researches applied by Friedrich Deiitzach and hi* tchoo! 
shortly afterward* to the newly acquired Babylo-Amyrian 
language *000 set thi* study co a level with the other 
brioche* of Semitic-Orienul Kodie*. 

S «• Phjutcnl Guojraphy of tfcn Eiat. 1 — The High- 
land* of Hither A*ia embrace the province* of Iran, 
Armenia, and Am Minor, and exhibit a marked .imiUrity 
to Central Alia. 

The mountaio-rante* in both region* coomi of itrat* with 
Wrongly dr *r loped convolution*. The extensive uUrlinds 
enclosed by the former art not built up of horizontal de 
|o*it», but were subsequently formed by the combined 
action of debri*, boulder*, and, and du*t, later filling up the 
basin* between theue range*. The Syro- Arabian tableland* 
■ TV author W thu th.yte- * Dr. IMMcft, cl Mordlin,, 
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which join on to the Western Highland* of Hither A.u 
*re of a totally different type, and consiu of flat, K/aight 
layer* ; indeed they are merely a continuation of the 
African dearrt plain interrupted by tl* baain into which 
the Red Sea poor*. The dtlfrrcot levels and the deep 
valley, embedded here and there to the tableland ahould 
be regarded a* the re»uk of stretching, disruption, and 
falling in. The boundary between the land of folded urata 
(An.m: tyiej and of flat urata (African type) i* the 
Persian Gulf, on the weu tide of which the Arabian 
tableland break* off, whilu the mountain. range, of Zagros 
in Iran rise up in folded urata on the eaU. 

Further north-weu, the boundary ia hidden by the 
alluvial Lowland* of Meiopotamia, and only reappears 
on the right shore of the Upper Tipi*, where there i* a 
atroogly marked difference between the folded urata of 
the Armenian highland* and the land of flat strata. The 
farther course of the boundary can he clearly followed along 
a lioe running from Diarbekr in a south-westerly direction 
through Aintab toward. Laulia on the Mediterranean. 

In common with Central Ana, there » in Hither Asia 
(including the Syro Arabian tableland.) a marked contrau 
between the interior territories which are uidrained and 
poorly watered, and partake rather of the character of 
•teppe* or deierts and the province, on the borders which 
pome*, abundant watercourse, and flourishing town.. These 
nod rained region, are lo be found extcnu.ely on the Iranian 
Ufalrland. and in Arabia, aad over mailer area* in Syria, 
Palestine, Alia Minor, and Armenia. 



I. Th« laauuu Tauiu'd. 

The Iranian tableland comer hc. Perm, the south- wettern 
pwuon of Afghanistan, and Bcluchioan. It i* bounded on 
the north, weu, and .oath by huge mountain-ranges beween 
irttch ipnadi out a highland not completely level, but 
«»iog here and there chains of high mountain, which stand 
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<Hit in bold relief. The mountain range* oo the northern 
borders are ihe Alburr, the Kopct-Dajh, and the Gulistan, 
leading to the Paropsmno* and thence to the Hindu Kush j 
thote in the Moth are commonly calM the Zigro* Chaim. 

The** mountain! are formed chiefly of nummulitic lime- 
•tone, and are extremely rugged and tom minder. They ri*c 
to a height exceeding fOOO metre* above the level of the aea, 
the higheu peak being Kabidena, which U J1R0 metre* 
high. The /agro* Chain b moiely hare of tree*; here and 
there we find a few leant y fore*;* of oak*. On the other 
hand, many of the deep and far stretching basins bet ••re n 
the rirxm* chain* are abundantly watered, and consequently 
posse** luxuriant vegetation. In one of these basin*, at an 
altitude of 1555 metre*, lie* the well known town of Shiraz, 
celebrated in song and book for its glorious ro*es and 
excellent wine. 

The rirers flowing from the Zagros Moaotafo* to the 
sea are not navigable on account of their rapids gulche*, 
and falls. The most important riser is the Scfid Rod, 
which flows into the Persian Gulf to the north of Bender 
Bushchr. Beyond the South Peruan chain* of folded 
strata, there are the highlands of the interior, which 
lure no drainage and extend to the North Persian border 
mountains j in character and features they are a most dreary 
wilderness. On the slope* of the hills there are deserts of 
stone snd boulders of e*ery description j in the lower lying 
parts the land partakes of the character of steppes, salt 
plains, and sandy deserts. There b a scarcity of water 
everywhere, and consequently only poor vegetation, chiefly 
thorn-bushes. This b due to the fact that the moisture ol 
the atmosphere it already precipitated in the northern and 
southern border bilk. For this reason there are also no 
large watercourses snd no deep rirer valleys. 

The few streams which derclop into rims, like the 
Sayende Rud, near Ispahan, soon etnwy themsrlrr* into 
lakes or shallow salt mar ihet. The highland* are traversed 
from south-west to north-east by the K oh rod Mountains, 
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■ rugged and precipitow* range. extending for l JOO kilo- 
metre* and fo»™«g. u it ant, the backbooc of Iran. 

Th* mo « favourable phydcal condition. are to be found 
in tl* Alpine land* of Aderbeijan, the Atropatene of the 
am i. MM. It it not quite *»ch a wilderncu a. the other 
Per lia* Highlaml*. but it partially cultivated, and ha* 
abundant ve R <ut>oo wherever there i. any water. The 
Lake of Urmia, lying deep in the Highland*, and re- 
mark able for iu large percentage of ash. ii uurrotiDded by a 
chain of .now capped mountain*. Towardi the w to, 
Adcrl*iy«n ia lew tecurely eockwcd, there being only a 
■mall riling which separate* it from the Van Lake. The 
Northern Border Hill* of the Iranian Highland! are called 
the Albtirz Mountain*. They wretch along the toother n 
■bore of the Caspian Sea. and hare the aame touthward 
fold and bow-»haped cone a* the Central Asiatic Chain*. 
Porphyry and recent volcanic none are to be found there in 
large qsntkiea, specially in Demareod, the higheit moun- 
tain in Persia ( $46$ metre*), a volcano which doc* not 
appear to be quite extinct- 

a. Tin Aawtvuu Highland-. a*d MctOfOTAMU. 

Aderbeijan lead* from the Iranian to the Armenian 
Highland*, which are tkoated between the valley* of the 
Kur and Rion in the north, and the Lowland, of Mew.- 
pOtamia in th* *outh. Armenia ha* an a.erage altitude of 
from 1600 U» 1800 metre*, and U the highcrt pait of 
Hither Aik The .kcletoc of the land conaitu ol range* 
of mountain* with a haw of old crystalline formal font, with 
Atciaiic |«h>ozoic, metoroic. and tertiary overlying layer*. 
The folded chain* are frequently interrupted and covered 
by recent volcanic deposit* to *uch an extent that the latter 
decide the dupe of the greater portion of the ourface of 
Armenia. 

In point of configuration Armenia ofer* a kaleidoscopic 
picture of small plateaux and longer and *1 sorter mountain- 
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range*. There are nwueroat magnificent lake*, the larged 
being the Van Lake and the Goktcha « Sevang! Lake. 
The higheu peak of the Armenian Highland, it the Great 
Ararat, a volcano 5156 metre* high, connected with the 
Little Ararat (5916 metre*) by a ridge of 14 kilometre, 
length dretching louth-ea*. 

The Great Ararat i* a gigantic, well-rounded cone, 
cotered by eternal now*, with a diameter of about 40 
kilometre* at the ha*e. ' Accord.Bg to biblical tradition, 
Noah’* Ark i* *aid to hare reded 00 it* summit, whence 
spread downward* -ut held* of *now *od glacier* to a 
depth of 1000 metre*. A volcanic ere t* ion in the year 
1840 buried the etlbge of Arguri, and akowa that the 
activity of the volcano it not yet exhausted. 

A characteridic feature of all Armenian mountain, it 
the .carcity of forests, of which only a few unimportant 
ones live 00 at an altitude of 2000-2500 metre.. The 
valleys, however, are luxuriant and fresh, and there is no 
lack of beautiful tree*, bat the only forest-tree* are beech 
and oak, whilst maple, birch, and pine tree* are le*. frequent. 
The vine flouri.he* notably in the plain* of the Central 
Araxes, a tributary of the Kor. 

All kind, of fruit, with the exception of tho*e of the 
south, are abundant and excellent. Amongst the produce 
of the field, they cultivate wheat, corn, maize, millet, ugo, 
bean*, and a little rice, and in the south west mulberries 
and cotton. 

The Euphrates take, iu rid in Western Armenia, 
whilst the Tim ha* iu .oarce in the Southern Border 
Hills, the Armenian Taurus, nor in the Interior High- 
land*. Following the course* of the*e river* we dwceod 
from the Highland* of Armenia to the Lowland* of Mew 
potamia, which extend between the Persian Zagros range* 
in the eait and the Syrian tableland in the wett. Meso- 
potamia i* divided into two part*. Upper Mesopotamia, 
which reache* a* far a* the first point where the Euphratr* 
and Tigris approach 00c another, near Bagdad, and Lower 
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an alluvial plain of conspicuous flatness, > 
out any varying heights stretching southwards to the Pc 



Golf. Upper Mesopotamia it tiled b y hilly country of a 
maximum height of 500 metre*, consisting of mesoioic and 
tertiary formations am! fault, the product of recent 
rniption*, more especially to the oonh and south of Urfa, 
and south aod eait of Sinyar. At maoy points the chain, 
of hill* abut 10 clooely on the Luphraie. and Tigris at to 
make the two atreame impaaaable. The enure area of 
Upper Mesopotamia is one immente dear it uhleland where 



byhUJy 
rtune of t 



counuy of a 



the wilderne** flourish, bat no tree* whatsoever. The 

K rates which in its course through the hilh receive* the 
Belikh and the Chahir 00 its lefs enters perfectly 
level territory above Hit. Here it the »jot where all the 
numerous canals of antiquity, which alto water the titc of 
Ancient Babylon, begin to branch off. On the left bank of 
the river there are exteetive marshes of which the largest 
is the Lake Bahr Ncjef. 

In ancient aod medieval times Lower Mesopotamia, 
between Bagdad and the confluence of the Euphrates and 
Tigris waa a highly cia!ti»ited tract of land. But when 
the rule of the Caliphs came to an end, the work, for 
drainage aod irrigation were allowed gradually to fall into 
decay, and the country was transformed into a region 
of wilderness nurah, aod steppe. The only remnant, of 
cultivation still viaible are to 1* fours.! along the few re- 
maining canal 1 the waters of which often cover the land for 
mootha at a time. The Tigris enters the plaint at Motul 
(ijo metres), and branches out below this town a* far a* 
llagdad (40 metre*) in numerous arms From the Zagros 
Mountain* it receive* the Great aod Little Zab and the 
Diyala, aod near Bagdad flow* through a region of extreme 
futility, producing wheat, barley, durrah, Kume, and dates 



in abundance. In Lower Mesopotamia it tends out several 
" m * «o the Euphrates and eventually forms a junction with 
the latter in the thirty-liret degree of northern latitude. 



li 
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The combined river it now called Shatt-el-Arab. It 
(low* through low lying, level, aad fruitful plain., with 
village! and date-grove, all aloeg hi bank., in die direction 
of the Persian G.lf, which it finally reache, oo kilometre* 
below Bui a. The dcka of the mouth of the river conv 
mencet about 70 kilometre* above Mohamerah, and i. under 
water teveral month, of the year. Of all the numerou. 
armi formed at the mouth only a tingle one i* navigable. 

3. Am Miaoa. 

Ain Minor display* great variety in the configuration ol 
it* nirface, and is bounded by mountain range* both in the 
north and tenth. In the north they bear the name of the 
Pontic Coat* Hills a»l travel* Bilbynia, Paphlagonia, 
aoi Pont vs. 

With the exception of a few narrow .trip* on the coat* 
there are oo plain! ; the sides of the mountains which 
are covered with for cits fall in a Keep iodine directly into 
the .horn of the Black Sea. However, there is a more 
gradual dope of the hills in the direction of the Interior 
Highlands. Several riven which traverse the latter in 
wide curves penetrate the Coast Mountains and emnty 
themselves into the Black Sea, r.g. the Sakaris the Kinl 
Irmalt fthc ancient Halys), the large* body of water in 
A.u Minor, and the Yevhil Irmak. The boundary 
toward, the Armenian Highland, i* formed by the 
Tchoroch, which reaches the shore* of the Black Sea 
near Bocoum. 

The Taurus i* the name given to the mountains forming 
the southern boundary. Under various other names wet 
u the Ksnly-Dagh, or the GyautDach, the Ha tern Taurus 
Chain extends from Armenia toward, the Gulf of I«ken- 
derun. One branch of the Gyaur Chain it thrown out 
towards the south aad is called the Alma-Dagh or Amanus, 
which terminates abruptly a: the sea in the Jebcl Ahm.11 
or Musa. A continuation of this range «• found in the 
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mountain, of Cyprus which comiu of two arching halve, 
■ad in the Troodoi reach ■ height of 19$! metre. 

The Gyaur-Dagh rang* terminate* in the north in the 
valley of Jihan (Pyramu*). Going Mill further noitli 
over rugged mouauinou* couotry, we reach the Antitaurus 
which 1* cnclowl by the run. G^kwi and Samanti 
Tchai, which are the aourcr. from which arim the river 
Seihan. The higheil peak, are joao metre above the 
level of the lea. 

To the wen of Samanti Tchai the Cilieian Tatar*, 
begin, to develop, and 1* joined in Parophylia by the 
Lycian Taurus; thii extend. a. fa. a. the rivet Dalaman, 
which debouche oppo.it e Rhode*. The Cilieian Tauru. 
'* wall like and comport, white the Lycian Tauru. appear, 
to be divided in several poroor.. owing to the ctotion of the 
no me root coast rivers The higher peak it the Mcdelis 
3500 metre* high. To the eau of thh mountain the 
celebrated Cilician Patiei lead from tlie intciior of A.u 
Minor to the coast plain* of Adana. 

If we crest the Taurw Mountains at reach the Interior 
Highlands which have no outlet in dm south, but are 
drained in the north by the stream* flowing into the Black Sea. 
The territory which ha* no outlet cootms partly of steppe* 
and partly of <al* desert*. Many salt lake* are embedded 
is the plateau, which ha* a height of Soo to 1000 metre*, 
“ Tux Tchollii, the Kinli GGl («»>e K»,*li,i, c l 
Strabo), and the picture*^ Lake of Lgerdir. In .oliia.v 
grandeur in the mid* of the cxtcrwi.e Highland, ri*ca 
m*jr*tically the mighty but now extinct volcano I-rjin, 
known to the »MM « the Arpe*s «hc highet peak 
(J® 5 ° "*“*•) Aua Minor. ’I o the wett of the 30th 
dj*r« of easier n latitude, the character of the land changes 
The extensive plateaux disappear. The country look* a. if 
« wer* lawn through and divided op into unglc chain, 
running from W. to E. and cnclodog .cry fertile valley* 
doog the rivers such a. the valley of the Menderez 
(Mae* oder) and the Cevlix (Hermo*). Unlike those ol 
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the north and tooth coast*. the » alley* of the we« afford a 
convenient connection with the Interior Highland*, and 
were already in olden time* flonrotung, cultured State*. 

Pacing the wewern co**t of Aria Minor there are 
oumeroo* liule itland* which are merely fragmentary 
remnant# of a former connection by land between Aria 
Minor and the Balkan Penmaula, which wa* not destroyed 
until the comparatively recent irrspeioo of the Aegean Sea. 
Three iiland* are for the non part nothing but chalk- 
depotiu ; Rhode* i# the mo*t aoutherly, Tenedo* the mo#t 
northerly iriand. 



4. St«u a*d PauiTtor. 

If we cro** the Taurus Mountain*, tee enter the area of 
the Syro- Arabian plateaux. 

From a geological point of riew there ia much 
uniformity in the character of Syria. We nowhere find 
any archxan or palxozoic rock*, and the lower member* of 
meiozoic formarioo* are alao afcweot. To make up for it, 
chalk appear* in rich derelojmeoc. It form* the major 
portion of the land of the Jordan, the Lebanon, and the *ub- 
■oil of the Syrian Detert. In the north of Syria there are 
Mill older tertiary feemarioo. c .tending from the parallel of 
Damaicua to the louthern border of the Taurut Mountain*. 

Some area* along the Euphrates, a* well a* the .alley of 
the Jordan, are alluvial. Very remarkable i* the appearance 
of young volcanic rock., brnlu, which are found cm of the 
valley of the Jordan and in the Lebanon. 

A. already mentioned, the Syro Arabian tableland i* 
w pirated from Africa by the colomal dcprr*rioo of the Red 
Sea, which i* continued in the Golf of Sue*. Another 
•uch depie*rioo i* the SyroPilewiniao, which form* the 
Gulf of Akaba, then continue* to the oorth-aorth-ea*t over 
the Wadi Akaba in the cleft of the Jordan, and finally 
identifie* ittelf with the deprenioo in Cceleayria or Beka’a 
between the Letonoo and the Aeti Lebanoo. 
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The Jebel Ahmar o » Mou i* in off*hoot of the 
Tarn*, and terminate* in the valley 0 f the Oronte*. To 
the touth of the mouth of the Oroetes the Jebel Aourlyo 
tinge extendi along the (out to a ik-wnuon om winch 
the road from Horn (490 metre*) leadi to Tarabolw*. 
Coletyria begin* *o«th of Horn, stretching between Lebanon 
icd Anti- Lebanon towiidi the toctb-wcti, and ii a dcprc.non 
in the form of a long valley of *ery moderate breadth. The 
Lebanon and the Anti Lebanon are the remaining fragment! 
of a broken mm of land or crap, from the ridei of which 
the earth ha* aunk down in terrace*. Thcic crag* contii* 
for the mow part of horizontal layer* of upper and middle 
chalk. The a»erage height of the pane* of the Lebanon 
it tgoo metre*, but attain* JC67 metre* in the Dahr el 
Kodib. 

Whilat deep too* cover* the peak* of the land for many 
mootht of the year, the western valley) in the direction of 
the *ea are carefully cultivated by their ird jstriou* inhabitant); 
and wherever on the shore or at the mouth of riven abundant 
water favour* agricultural ptxnu o, the luxtxiam character 
of the vegetation transform* the land into a veritable garden. 
The average height of the patae* of the Anti-Lebanon i» 
1600 metre*, but the highcu peak i* the Jebcl-e*h Sheikh 
or the Great Hrrmon, which h 1759 metre* high. Toward* 
the eatt, the Anti-Lebanon dr k cod- in terrace* to the 
Great Syrian Desert. Steep aod Meciintow* i* the downward 
foil of the crag* toward* Ctvlnvria or Reki’a, which lie* 
between them. The larter ia for tlw moat ran covered 
with a layer of toil well naked for cahivatioo, and if then 
are any large tract* will remaining until ltd, it ia only hetauar 
of the imperfection of modern agriculture, a* numcrou* 
ruioa of former flourbhing place* bear wiuico to the pro*- 
perity which once reigned here. Caletyiu i« drained in 
the north by the Oronte., ia the *outh by the Leootc. ami 
the Bara-la, which lotct iuelf in the lake* of Uanaacua. 

We enter Palestine from the south of the Lebanon. The 
country of Palestine likewise cootmt of two chain* of 
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eng. codoring i he deep cleft of the Jordan or El Ghor. 
The western crag. are the W« Jordan Land, the eastern 
the Emu Jordan Land. The atrip of low-lying ia«d along 
the coast i. Canaan, a name which it generally ated to 
include the whole of the W« Jordan l.anJ. Thi. narrow 
eoaM plain, which aouth of Jaffa m called Sephela and 
•Mirth of it Sharon, is, especially in Sharon, an extremely 
lertile alluvial toil, formerly the .eat of fiouruh.ng settlement*. 

Beyond the low lying plain, along the tea<oiM the laod 
!>egin. to rue in terrace, up the We* Jordan plateau to an 
average altitude of 800 metres. On thi. plateau Jerutalent if 
aituated at a height of 790 metre, above the level of the tea. 

Only a few peak* here and there, a. the Tell AaaOr 
(ton metre.), at a durance of 2 5 km. north from Jerusalem, 
exceed the mean level of the table land. The Wet 

Jordan Land falls off fir* in trmce«, then in Keep and 
precipitous declivities towards the east to the depression of 
the Jordan. 

The moat toatherly portion of this tableland is Judaea, 
a dreary, rocky region, with sparse vegetation, bramble-like 
pale-green thistles, and only deriving a more pleasant 

3 xt from plants that bloom in the spring, and then 
• for a .hort period. Valley, with wild gorges plough 
up the land and fall off abruptly toward* the Dead Sea ( Brook 
Kklron). The hilly territory of Ephraim commence, 
north of Jerusalem, and runt r.ght through Samaria to the 
plain of Eadracloo or Jeered. 

The Jebel Kuantal here u particularly well known. It ia 
situated on a terrace of the plateau Mooring the Jordan 
Land, it only joj metre, above the level of the ara, and 
fall, off in vevy Keep dacSriticn to the plain of Jericho, 
which ia 105 metre, below the level of the tea. 

The mountain land of Ephraim ia more fruitful than 
Jwdxa, and to this day well cultivated. The river Kiahon 
— Nahr el Mulatto— low. through the plain of Endraelon, 
which extends from touth-eatt to north west, and ia now 
marshy in tome parts, but trill very ferule. 
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The Cililxan mountain land fi«* 10 the north of (hii 
ol.ii'-- In i He south. Galilaa h*. a number of .mall level 
ncu <*f Uml, ami in the north k abet, immediately on the 
Lebanon. The higher peak i. the JeUI Jrrmak— 
l too metre* — at thirty three decree* of nortirern latitude. 
Other well known reaks are the Little Hctmon ($ij 
metre. J and Tahoe (561 metre*). 

The tableland ol the Lau Jordan Land riaei in «lcc|> 
Iter ace. out of the cleft of the Jordan. It i. a rocky 
wilderner., bare of all refutation, and what configuration it 
ha. U only obtained through the erwioti of river*. It* 
altitude i* between SCO and IOCO metres. 

On it* ewt rise, the haaaltic Jebel Hauran ; thi. i. .1 
chain of hill, which extend. 10 a southerly dilection, rising 
to a height of 1839 metre*, and i* covered with extinct 
craters. To the south there i* a wile area of dCMV-landt, 
called Hamad, which graded ly join the Syrian Desert. 

The Jordan flows through FI Ghor, and take. it. ri*e in 
the Great Hetman. After a msh-eae course, it discharge* 
into the Ikhr el Hule or the Lake o: Mcron, which is only 
two metre* above the level of the sea. Emerging thence, 
it flow* through a narrow .alley, 18 kilometre* in length, 
with very iteep side*, form* numerous waterfall, in k* 
course, and reaches the Lake of Ctnoemarrth or Lake of 
Tiber i.., which cowan, fish in abundance and lie. >08 
metre, below the level of the sea. Leaving thi. lake, it 
meander, in countless windings for a distance of 1 10 kilo- 
metre, through an extremely ferule jJain, which under 
Turkish mismanagenwnt ha. becon-.e quite desolate, receive, 
many tributaries in ka course, and finally discharge* in two 
lhallow arm. into the Dead Sea. Thi. is called in the 
Btble the Salt Sea or the Sea of the WOdrmeM i the 
Arabian, call it • IVahr Lut ’ (Lot 1 . Sea). and it i. the lowest 
depression on earth. It. level lie* Ji* metres below that 
of the Ka. The water of this lake u fright and dear, but 
•o salt (aa per cent.) that neither fid. ns crustacca can 
live in k. 
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The vegetatioo of the Syrian coast-land belong. to 
the class of Mediterranean flora and U remarkable for it. 
number of evergreeo shrub* and quickly fading spring flower*. 
The vegetation of the Oriental rtc|<pt* commence* rail of 
the Lebanon and the Jordan Land, loeupicoou* by iu 
many varietie*, iu acant growth of tree*, and oumrrou* 
tSo.tvbu.Se., The foee*u of the Syrian cout land, 
cooust chiefly of the PUmmi Onn/sTu in the higher 
and the Qwrcmi tin in the lower mountain region*, 
and of pine, cypres*, and maple tree*. The beat-known 
Syrian tree, the cedar, it almost entirely eradicated, and 
even in the Lebanon u only to be ibood in a mall grore in 
the neighbourhood of the aource of the Nahr-el-Kadi.hah. 
On the coast and in the diatriett of the lower-lying area* 
there are tropical plants, sycamore*, date-tree*, and sugar- 
cane. 

The principal kind* of grain which are cultivated at the 
preiect day, a* in olden time*, are wheat, barley, millet, 
toeghum, rye, and maize. The olive-tree, fig-tree, and tine 
arc very exteorively grown. A chief source of profit is 
cattle-breeding, especially of sheep and goat*, which do not 
require much attentioo, and. together with fowl*, provide 
the only meat-food of the inhabitant*. The ox serve* rather 
aa a bcaat of burden. For the same purpose, in the district* 
bordering on the deleft, they keep camels, sue*. and mule*. 
Among** wild animal* we find hyenas, jackal*, foxe*, porcu- 
pine*, boar*, bear* (in the Lebanon), and gazelle*. The 
lion., which formerly infested the country, hare died out, and 
there are ooly a few leopard* left. 

To the .outh of the Dead Sea the El Ghor cooiiout* 
and become* the Wadi el Araha, iu level tinog gradually 
above the level of the *ra, and finally reaching an altitude 
of ao 4 metre* oo the watershed toward* the Hay of Akaba. 
A valley on the other ride of the watershed leads to tl.ia 
bay. The Siaaitic Peninsula, to the west of the Wadi cl 
Arabs, it formed by the meeting of the two disruption* of 
land which created the Red Sea and the Syrian depression. 
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Only the southern portion of the jeninsula it roounuinoui, 
iu whole area being occupied by the tugged and mighty 
Sinai range, whose peaks are over 1600 metret high, a 
granite chain terrible in iu desolation. 

The northern half of the peninsula coosixt of the wilder- 
nrw Id Tih, which it traversed by the great caravan route 
from Egypt over Akaba to Mecca. 

Eat* of the Eastern Jordan Land and the Anti- Lebanon 
the Syrian Deter t extendi to the Euphrates and, in tome 
place*, even beyoed it. 'The toil it tandy, in tome parti 
itony, and bare of every description of ammtl life. ‘ The 
car 1 van avoid it, red it hat ever been the came of the 
failure of northern nation! in all their iitemjti to punish or 
subdue the Arabian tribes ; the Roman armies were obliged 
to halt at it, whilit the dwellers of the deter t had no 
difficulty in spreading northwards over Mrsojotamia. Not 
until it reaches a line north from Damascus towards Bagdad 
does it become an important land of passage between the 
Mediterranean countries aad Mc*0]«amia, the routes through 
the few but important aaies being fully marked out.' 



5. Anna. 

Whilit we never meet with archcan and older volcanic 
rocki in Syna, they are very widetMcad in Arabia, 
•specially in the entire area between Mecca and Hail. 
Granire and gneiss appear to form the foundation of the 
whole peninsula, since we find these rocks occurring at 
numerous point, of the coast in the rax and south. 

Like the Syrian Dcsrrt, Northern Arabia is covered 
with perfectly horizontal layers of chalk sediment*. 
Tertiary strata are to be (oaod in Xiong dcveloimvrnt on 
*he southern coast and x Oman. 

The Arabian Peninsula is a high-lying country, and and 
•caatily watered, sloping off in terraces on the west aod 
•owh towards the torrid coast lines. The border mountains 
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rite to a height of ijoo metres Chain. of hill* like 
wtllt tej-jf.tc Arobit io tbe cut from the coart-belt, but 
in the north it dope* down gradually towtrdt the Euphrates 
The north and tonth third it a barren wilderneM; the 
middle third— the Nejd. U. the Highland.- it occutucd 
by range, of mountain. »r*l chain, of hill, enclosing fert.lc 
and pleaur.t .alleys Some put. of the land along the 
coart of Arabia form a my Military cootraM to the interior 
drearinew of the country. The region lying to the north- 
wert of the Peraian Gulf, called El Haia, u a low plain 
which may be cooaidcied fertile. In Oman the Jebel 
Akhdar. the higher Arabian peak, rise. to an altitude of 
3018 metre*. The louthern coax of Arabia begin* flat 
and aandy, aoi doe. not iim into more marked relief until 
wc reach the western third, where the hilly country 
commences embracing Yemen and Hadramaut, two 
province, which, in olden times were celebrated foe their 
palms gardens sod plant* (olihanan-trees frankincense 
pine.), and bore the name of Arabia Felix. Tbe dry and 
hot «rip of co art of Tihaoa, in the province of A*ir, com- 
mence. north of Yemen. From Mecca, the bald mountain, 
immediately appeonch the cout and rue to a height ol 
1800 metre*. 



6. T«* Lauo or r*i No*. 

To the wert of the Red Sea we enter the territory of tht 
real tableland of the African Dewn, in which the Nile 
ha. dug iu bed. A. in Syna and Palcrtine, we di» 
tingui.h alio here a wertern area and an eaatero arm 
separated by a valley which owe. iu existence exclusively 
to the re.uk* of etwion aod 00c to dwruption of laod. The 
eastern area rite. rapidly from the cleft of the valley of the 
Nile and asmme. the character of a barren aod desert 
plateau, extending 100 kilometre, to the ea«, and falling 
olF to the Red Sea in iteep declivities There are several 
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noontain dura* on this plateau tunning parallel with the 
abutting on the A h ywia iwt Highland, in the touth, 
tod terminating m the JeW Urn- 1 Mali a, jiKo metre, 
ibove the lerel of the wa. Nearly the whole of the 
laitern area of the Nile .owi of crjoalhoe rocks which 
are only replaced by srvlimetitary layers in the nonli and 
weu. 

The we«ern area ha* a Mm Ur desert like ajiprarance. 
It form*, in the fir.t miancr, valleys with .idea too to 170 
metre, high ; tlien it ri«e* to a plate 10 400-500 metre* in 
height which stretches aSoat tco kiVinctre* westwards, and 
(all* down again towards die *ctie» of dates running south 
which begin with the little Oasis of Bahrieh ( 1 1 2 nwues 
above tea-loci), and continue with the Oases of h'arafrah 
(76 metres), Daehel ( 58 metres), and Chargeh (68 metres), 
towards the south. 

The Nile, issuing from Lake Victoria, enters the chalk 
plain at Khartum, pccctraur.g it, as well as the crystalline 
rock, which in pans j* oat from die east, in a setics of 
cataracts of which the first is at Khartum and die law at 
/Wan. Altogether there are *ix cataracts, each consisting 
of successive rapid* and whirlpools, which prove that the 
Nile has long been btay working its way through. The 
length of these eataraets varies ftom ten to sixty kilometres. 
In this region of incomplete valley formation it receives 
two important tributaries from the Abvminian Highlands, 
the Blue Nile at Khartum (jRj metres), nod the AUcira 
( 3 Spt"«res) above Berber. 

The valley soon increases in width towards thr north. 
Between Abo Hamed an. I luifa it varies from 500 to 1000 
metre. , to the north of Rdfa it sud.lrs.lv broaden, to JOOO 
tnwes, and varies again at far as Cairo from four to twenty 
rtght Mometrc*. The breadth of the river between lisnch 
snd Cairo also varies from joo to a too metres. Above 
tsaeh it only averages *00 metre*, and even narrows down 
in mnt place* to 80 or ico metres. 

From Edfu there is already comparatively liule water in 
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the ((ream, for the rrasoo Out a clow network of caniU 
or channel*, re.ja.red fee the irrigation of the held* in the 
valley, which nuinly lie on the we wen or Libyan tide of 
the river, withdraw* coe*idcrabk iolume* from the Nile. 

The cultivated land, io the region from Farshut to the 
delta of the Nile, i» aituated between the river and a canal 
drawn parallel with the dope* of the Libyan deaert-plateiu. 
The northern acction of thi* canal, known a* the Bahr 
Yuatof or Joaeph’* Canal, i* a remnant of Ancient Egyptian 
con in action, and watrn Fayum, the rene garden of Egypt, 
whilst the overflow fall* into the Birket el Kerun. The 
level of the lake wa* once ten metre* over that of the 
Mediterranean, and now lie* 4O-9 metre* below it. To 
the north of Cairo we er.ter the last tection of the course 
of the Nile, it* socaikd • Delta Land.’ Below Shubra 
the Stream divide* into two important branches, a western 
and an eastern, which discharge respectively at Rosetta and 
Damictta. These two ara* are connected by a large net- 
work of branches, tide-arm*, and artificial channels, which 
sene to irrigate the cultivated land of the delta furtlier away 
to the east and west, the delta iuelf being moreover 
enclosed in the ooeth by a number of coast-lakes and 
lageons, such a* Lake Mitiut, Lake Edku, Lake Bui I us, 
and Lake Mensaleh. The* lakes are the remnants of a 
former bay of the sea which the Nile has gradually filled 
up with it* deposit, but the height of the delta doe* not 
exceed fifteen metre*. One arm of the Nile bum, in 
former times, have emptied into the tea at a spot where 
the Sue 1 Canal it now situated, because the centre of the 
Isthmus of Suez ha* a formation of Nile sediment*. At 
the time of the rising of the rivet, the delu and low level* of 
the entire valley of the Nile are inundated, bust not, as many 
*ay, to such an extent a* to make the whole country look 
like a lake. The volume of water it, on the contrary, 
very evenly distributed by about 14.000 kilometre* of canal*. 
The well-known periodical Actuation. io the height of the 
water of the Nik are to be attributed to the periodical 
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nii* which come down in the Abyssinian Highlands 
inti the tropical countries of the African interior ; they 
cause the rim to riae throughout ha entire course, beginning 
in July, and reaching ha maximum height in September. 
At tit in period the rim ia from six to Kin mrtrea abort 
iti lowest leeel, and it retains thia height for two or three 
week*. In the second half of October h commence* to 
li.ll, and continue* falling util the aecoad half of May. 
The x-dimenta left after the foundation fertiliae the land to 
ao extraordinary degree, but foerraar the height of the roil 
and level the ralley. 

White the eaaeern and weatern area* of the Nile occupy 
barren deaerta almoat bare of vegetation, the rich marih 
land of the ralley it marvellously fertile. 

The principal cereals grown are wheat, rice, mairr, and 
millet of varioo. varieties. Sugar-care and cotton-plantations 
arc abundant. There are, homer, no forcua whatever, 
and this circtunaunce accouta for the lack of timber for 
building and fuel purpose*. The moat important fruit-tree 
ia the date-palm (CW d tiytyrrs), which, in many 
place*, forma the tuple article of food foe the poor inhabi- 
tants. It ia a remarkable fact that two planu for which 
Egypt wan formerly celebrated, the lots* and papyrus reed, 
have almoat eotirely disappeared, and are only found in the 
delta here and there. Amongst domestic animals, the 
sheep, the gout, the hog, and the dog are indigenous to 
the country, while the aas, the ox, the hor»e, and the camel 
(with one hump ooly) were introduced in the course of 

The Nile ia rich in 6sh and amphibious creature*. 
Among*! the Utter, the crocodile ia now only found in the 
•outhern regions. As regards birds, we meet the birds of 
paiaagc of North F.uropraa and Central European countries, 
and the birds of the tropical tone. The larger wild beaus 
are becoming rarer, and withdraw more and more to the 
wwh. We may mention leoparda, hyenas foxes, jackals 
wild boar, nd antelope*. 



Among* t domestic animals t 
hog, and the dog are indigenous 
asa, the ox, the borne, and the can 
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7. Cuw.tn or Hitmu Ah*. 

With 1 he exception of Arabia aonth of flic T topic of 
Cancer, the territotieu already dncnt>rd belong to the sub 
tropical tone and to that Mediterranean area which embrace* 
Southern F’uropc and Northern Africa, an.! ia characterised 
by the predominance of winter rain*. Thcte taint occur 
even in the deaert land* in the interior of Persia, Northern 
Arabia, and Syria, and the acaot vegetation which exists i» 
only due to their occurrence. The furtlier toutli we go, 
the more nuked i* the contra* between the fruitful 
winter rama and the dry rammer. On die coasts and in 
die north these contrasts are distinctly softened, and a large 
percentage of the volume of rain falls during the spring 
and autumn. In general, i; decreases in the direction ol 
north to south. On the shores of the Black Sea, it amounts 
to 130-ifio cm., in Beirut it is only 9* cm., and in the 
desert area it is quite iengniikint. 
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A« the foregoing tabular statement shows, the temperature 
incrv.iw* in proportion at wr go southward, and tl>e extreme* 
of temperature aU ioc irate •• wr Irate the western shore* 
and travel toward* the interior of the continent, whilit 
important deviation* may be brought about by varying 
configuration. 

Judging by k* mean trmperaiarr. Southern b'gynt belong! 
tn the hottest country, on earth uutaadc the tropics whilit 
the delta partake % of the future of the South European 
coa*t climate. owing to the cooling effect of the sra-brwzct. 

Kgyi* it frequented « a elimatx place of revolt by thow 
»lio suffer from dkcam of the lung*, on account of it* 
warm, dry, and chemically pure : «. 

Southern Arabia has a tropical climate, with rcorching 
heat under a doodles* iky, but remarkably cold night*, owing 
to the cooling depression of the atmosphere, which frequently 
converts the dewdropt on the high plain* into hoar-frost. 
During eight moot!* vf the jeor the heat Korchc* everything, 
the thermometer often showing over «o’ C. in the shade. 
It it only during the rainy period that tlx earth it covered 
with a carpet of green, but men tho |*nod of lilc is neither 
regular, nor reliable. F.cn in the more fortunate country 
of Yemen it frequently fail* for several consecutive year*. 

j $• The Nations of the East.— The nation* of Hither 
Aaia belong to two large group* or families of language*, the 
•eparate existence of which can he traced back to the mow 
■neient time*. ( i ) The one is the Sumer o Alarutian, the 
olde.t rrpr event ativc* of which are the Sumerian and the 
blamitK, the former being the language of the founder* of 
salty Ionian culture. The SumcroAlarodian it again *ub- 
divided in Kvcral large tranches connected tOMtlwr by 
d.Mant reUr.on.hip. iW arc the Old and New Sumerian, 
which i* preserved in many iacanunottf, psalm, of penitence, 
hjrno* to the gods and in numerous irweripsiom of the 
king*, but which, as a woken language, prohably died out 
wry *oon ; further, the lodo Germanic language*, of which 
the Median and Ancient Persian have an interest for Students 
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of Oriental antiquity; and finally the Alarodian, i.t. the 
prc-I ruloGerminic language* of A*ia Minor, Northern 
Svru, Armenia, and Elm, lo .Kwh we should add the 
1 littite, which, up to the present, is known almost wholly 
from proper name*. The modem representative of the 
Alarodian in the Gecenan, which ia tnoken on the southern 
■lope, of the Caueasu*. The Ural Altaic group of language*, 
condrtinj! of the Finnic Hungarian, Turki.h, and Mon 
golian, ha» left ui no record* dating from a pre-Christian 
period. 

(a) The other group it that of the Semitic language*, 
which, howoer, are quire different alike in conttruction, 
form, syntax, and «ock of word*. They are again rub 
divided in East Semitic and W«* Semitic. The former 
compritet Baby lo- As* man, from which in already prehistoric 
time* the Egypro-Tlerher had branched off, and the latter 
embrace* the Canaaahic fPhanician, Hebrew, Moabitic, 
and the language of Sam’al), Arabic (especially the language 
of the pre-Christian Minna and Saharan inscriptions), and 
Aramaic, the two last being more closely related to each 
Other. 

(3) Although we may assume than originally people and 
language were identical, nevertheless in the coarse of 
thousand* of year*, in wandering* and by transference and 
mixture of languages, this condition hat suffered many 
changes. 

Pictorial representation*, for instance, |«o»c that tht 
Assyrian* hare remained purer Semites than the B»byloni*n*, 
who, in point of blood, can only be considered at armitiacd 
Sumerian* ; or, in other words the Semite* who subsequently 
came from the North mixed with the Sumerians who had been 
long settled there, and in the course of time actually imposed 
their language upon them, until the Kassitrs •" F.lamitic 
tribe, became master* in Babylonia for some time, but again 
auimiiated with the Semites whose religion and language 
they assumed. The tame was the cate with the Ancient 
Egyptian and the Harakk Kushitic languiget of North-east 
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Africa: the former »a originally a rather woro-down 
Semitic- Babylonian dialect of the people, with numnout 
word* taken from the Sumerian, »l.il.t the latter ( lW-jn, 
Somali, G.IU, rrc.) probably represent language* com- 

E rxlcd from Srwmk (perhap. o«f*ho©t. from Early 
rptian) and Elamkic. 

•IV genealogical table contain*! in the firat Hook of 
Mown, chapter x., doet not reyeewnt tbeie condition* eery 
clearly, and we aKould not look to it for a atrictly ethnological 
or linguntic Kherne, but rather for a purely geographical 
enumeration. At the rm-t «*t might a«*umc that the* 
fnmily-trce included in the family of liam, the brother of 
Shem. those Semite* who had auimilated, more or lev, with 
non Semitic nations ** the Egyptian* with the Sumerians 
the African and Arabic Ku*hitr« with tlic Islamites the 
prc-l lebeaic Canaanitc* with the North Syrian Alarodian*. 
Strange to uy, it coenta Elm among* the Semites which 
can only be explained by the fact that lubiequcntly the 
wesern port toe of Elam neaiee to Babylon mutt haer 
become *emitned to a coruiderable degree. 

§ 6. Division of the Year.— From time immemorial 
the Babylonians a* well a* the Egyptians were acquainted 
with a fixed tolar year of twelte month* of thirty day* each. 
In Bahylon a thirteenth month wat added after the lapte of 
a certain number of years whil*t in Egypt fire daya were 
added in the cour*e of erery year. 'Hie Babylonian* began 
their year with the rernal cqumov, aitt March, when day and 
night were ofequ.il duration ; the 1 grptiana with the simmer 
aolitice, on the day when Sirin* (Sothi*) roar heliacal ly, 
U. when it emerged do* the *on‘* light and became 
•riaible i but a* the Egyptian year of j6o +5 daya wa* »ix 
hour* too *hort, they preiaed into their aertice Uic eourar of 
Sirius which they then o*ed a* the correct agronomical 
T«r (r 4 f-i civil tcarim 1460 Sothi* years the to-called 
oothi* Period). 

The Babylonian, A Syrian, Egyptian, and Hebrew liiu 
of kings a* well a* the aatronomically arranged canon of 
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1 ‘iolem* (from Nabonauar, 747 10 the Ptolemaic 

Period), and Cully a numler of important ayochrooic data 
on monument • and in the ft Me, all help to fix, almow in iu 
mort minute detail*, the chronology of the Cm pec Chriitun 
millennium. The aeeond thooaand yeara are not ao well 
deterwhud, eapecially at to the datea of the period of the 
Pharaoh*, alt hooch ** hare recently aecured aome *urc 
landmark* to guide ua hr. In the third millennium, how- 
ever, we can only calculate the date* of the variow 
l)vna*t in in an approximate manner, and the phraie 'about 
the year 2 $00 ' may, at a matter of fact, mean anything 
between 2800 and 2300. 

Definite uatemeru like thoic fixing the rgign of King 
Narara-Sin of Agadi at 32c© year* before Nabonaid (about 
3760 a-c.), and that of Kuder-wnchundi, the Elamitic king, 
at 1635 years before Asa urban: pal (about 2270 B.C.), exist 

a in a few solitary caara ; but the assumption that the 
r dawn of Babylo-Egypcian cirilbattoo ahould be 
aought in a far earlier period, which we can acarcely expreit 
in numberr, it confirmed beyond all manner of doubt by the 

G oof* which we already poueta of the Babylonian origin of 
gyptun culture. The Sm Babylonian aettler* mutt have 
reached the Nile tome time, pet hap 1 more than a thousand 
years, before 40000.0. and the beginning of tie pec- Semitic, 
purely Sumerian culture of ancient Babylon mutt con- 
aei|ucntly reach back icicral thouaand yeara prior to tliat 




CHAPTER 1 

Babylon la down to about 1900 R C. 

§ 7. Ooofraphy —At in former ageu the Persian Gull 
extended further inland, the two first streams enclosing 
Ancu-nt Babylonia disclaimed into tlx tea separately, at 
about thirty-one decreet of northern latitude. The oUlctt, 
most sacred and, at the tame time, mot* southerly settlement 
of all it Nun Ki,o» Urodugga ( whence the later name Iiridu), 
the home of the most ancient Babylonian dynasty of gods. 

Other very old South Babylonian towns are Sirgulla (now 
called Zerghul), Grw, Uru-Atagga, Uruk (Ercch, the 
modem Warka), Ur, and tlie perhaps later I. ana (the 
biblical Ellasar). In Central Babylooia the principal towns 
were Nippur (now N'ifo) aod Niea (Yitan or lain), in 
Nortli Babylonia Agadi (Akkad) aid Sippar, Kish, Kutha. 
Bartip (Bortippa), and Cisbgalla (also called Tintir 
and Ka-dingirra), the later Babylon. The last named, 
however, at thac early period was not to im|ortant front a 
political at 60m a religion point of new, at may be 
gathered from the various names and their aignikcationa : 
thus Giahgalla tigmika a dwelling or a town, and Tinurra 
meant ‘teat of life’; Kadiogirra, or in Semitic Bab ili, 
mean* • Gate of God.’ 

In the most ancient times »« hod that the Sumerian* 
were intricted to the tooth, whilst in the north the Semites 
had advanced, after having assumed and developed Sumeiian 
culture, especially cuneiform writing. 

The countries of importance beyond Babylon al«out JOCK) 
•X. were Syria, alio called Martu (bom Amartu, Land of 





the A monte.) Pilmiite, Elam, aod Magan. the law named 
o part of Arabia (the • Mi via' menuocxd io Arabic in- 
•criptioaa f ) which came ioto DOW u • Mill earlier period, 
about 37JO 

Nioere h, though not the* the capital of the Aaayrian 
Empire, which w a. do( pet is exit race, appear, to hate 
been known at that time under the name of Ghaona-ki’ 
(place of the goddew Ghanru or I Mar, u .he war afterward, 
called in Nine.eh, for which compare the name Eaori, 
Gene... ie. 17). 

5 8. Mythology. — To mdge by the name, of the god,, 
the eatire Babylonian mythology would appear to be of a 
purely Somenin origin, a. they all exhibit Sumerian 
character ittica and features But we mutt take into coo- 
.•deration that the Setr.itea, having once auoraed the culture 
aod especially the writing of the Summon, regarded their 
language a. mcred down to the latest period, and were 
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conoeaaently in the habit of giuog Sumenao nunc, to the 
mythological figure, which they had eitlwr brought with 
them or themael.e* created. 

In the moM aooeot texu we already Sod the god of Air 
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between live • Celeunl Ocean ' and the god ol Earth and 
iti Water*, the there constituting the great trinity ol god*, 
Anu, Bel (Sum. In-lilla), and La. The contort* attributed 
to 1WI, the god ol Air, and Ea, the god of Earth, were two 
different female t.ct»ooi£cati©©* of the Ocean or Expanse of 
Heater, Nin-lilla (Bclit, Ba’u), and Dam gal Nunna i.r. the 
Great Cumoet of Nuo, the C*le-.al Ocean, later aho called 
Damkiona, or Dauke. 

The ion of La u Mcrmlach, the Morning Sun, who wa* 
Cooteouer-tly alto the grand ion of the god of Air, and great- 
grand.onofthcCckK.al Ocean. 

Merodach, howeTer, wat aho the Spring Sun, and 

C ured a* wch a hoa.le brother Nergal, or the Autumn 
I the anciverury of the death of the former war held 
with great lament on the xik June, and that of the ©titer 
on the jut December. A doc bet name attributed to the god 
of the Spring Sun war Tammuz ( lbbyl. Dutnuzi, Faith- 
fa! Soa ; Phcen. Greek, AJuui, SfaMer), to which 

reference is made in Ezekiel, chap. «iii. 14 . 

There two, Merodach atxl Neigal, whore Egyptian 
equivalents arc Oririr and Set, each had a coo -on. The 
wife of Merodach was I star, who appear* amongst the 
Phtrmcianr a* Attortt and among the Greek* at Aphiodile 
(Aphrotct), and the contort of N'ctgal wa* Ghanna. also 
called GhaJla, Cello, and lateT La/, aa amongst the Egyptian* 
0*iri* wa* anociaced with I tn and Set with Ncpluhy*. 
Thu* a definitely arranged genealogical *y*teni of mnr 
divinitie s was developed, to which wa* oecaiion.il I y added 
Nabrt ( Ncbo), a ton of Merodach, who* repreemativr 
among.t tlie Egyptian* u llutu., the son of Otiiia an. I Iti.. 

Merodach, Nergal, Iwar, Nebo, and another god of the 
Sun, Nmdar, originally perhajo different from Nergal, 
together with the Sun and Moon formed the wren planet* 



Hand 



ing in 
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the earth. 



order, accotding to their 
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Our own day* of the week alio |o>nt to an arrangement 
of the planets, the Sun, the Mooo, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venn and Saturn, in an order which can be proved to 
hare existed in ancient times: Sunday, Mooday (Moon- 
dav. Tuesday (Mardi, day of Mars; German. Uienmg) j 
Wcloeada* (day of Wodan ; German, Mktwoch ; French, 
Mcicrcdi l Italian, MercoMi ; day of Mercury 1 1 Thor, 
day (Dooarscag, Jove-di, Jewdi, day of Jufater) s Friday 
(Vcner-di, Vendre-di, day of Vena.) 5 Saturday, day of 
Saturn (SaroWag). 

'lie origin of the calendar, astronomy, and weights and 
measures can all be traced back to Babylonia. The signs 
of the zodiac are to be found m pictorial representations 
about I too ax., but date back erco further to about 
3CCO nx., as is proved by the placing of the Pleiades before 
Aries. The Bull, the Twins, the Liar., the Virgin 
(the goddess I War), the Scorpion, the Eagk, and other 
names of stars are to be traced to ancient Babylonian ideas. 
The cadre system of measures is bawd upon a division 
in sixties, which sa also of astronomical origin. The 
•Mirra,* a measure of weight, bad sixty pounds; the 
double-hour, sixty minutes ; the double-ell, sixty fingcr- 
widiha; the circle, 6x60 degrees. The standard exprrs- 
lion • So* 10* * for sixty (which perhaps explains the German 
word •Schock’) originally only meant a sixth (wdsu, 
sum) of the great astronomical number 360. 

The oldest and mow importaw legends of the gods 
are contained in the two great ancient Babylonian qiica, 
the i:|os of the Creation and the twehe aonga of the 
great national hero Gidsdubar or GO-lgamis (G.lgamrs), 
those Semitic name is Namra.ut or Nirudu (from Nam- 
rudu, U the biblical Nimrod). Merodach (Maruduk, 
Mar dak), the Spring Sun, regarded ai the creator of the 
world, coo teed 1 with Tiimat, the great nea sentent, 
aim called Abut* (‘deluge’), vanquishes it, and forms 
heaven and earth out of its two halves. Its counterfeit 
is trxndmed to the .ky in the form of the Milky Way, and 
c 
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iu eleven associate* u the *igo* of the zodiac, preceded 
by Merodach, the conquering hero, m twelfth, hie eymbo! 
being a bell. A similar combat ukn place between 
Merodach a. Spring Sen and hi. hoMdc brother Nergal, 
the Autumn Sun. After vanquishing Tiimat, Merodach 
create*, in addition to the Mart, the plaota, animal world and 
human being*. W* meet with aimilar idea*. only in a 
purer form, amoogM the Hebrew* (Genesis, chap. LI, 
who, according to their own tradition*, came from Ur in 
Chaldea. 

The Nimrod Epo* detcribe* the varioua com ban and 
adrecture* of Giihdobar, in whom the old god of Fire, 
Gibil (Nebo or Noaku, a* a planet-god), and a legendary 
king ot Erech *eem to loon one and the aaroe pertooaee. 
He contend. first of all with the lion of the field-demon 
E*banl, then with Chumba-bak, king of the Elamite., and 
he finally raoqirohe.— .0 coojuncooo with Eadanl— the 
Heavenly Boll which I Mar, the goddess of Love, who had 
been neglected by Cithdnbar, thi ruing for vengeance, 
tend# to Erech. 

In order to punish the hero, the goddete makea hi* friend 
Ea-binl die of the «iog of a scorpion, and Krike* him with 
leproay. Hereupon Gbhdubar aet* oat for Arabia to 
search for the Water* of Death and the I tie of the Bliuful 
(Socotra in the Indian Ocean), in order to find hi* 
ancertor Noah (BabyL Nuchnapiati, • ReM of the Soul'), 
and effect a cure of hi* malady. The Utter narrate* to 
him the history of hi* miraculous deliverance from the 
great flood (the Daluee). which eihibita each cotinicoou. 
aimilarity with the bftdkal account of the Deluge. Finally. 
Giahdubar i* purified in the Spring of Life, and i* curod 
of hi* leproay. 

A description of the hero’* retnre home and of the 
function in memory of Ea-fciat, who haa meanwhile been 
received into the Babylonian Valhalla, concludes the Epoi. 
which alio forma the basis of the Greek legend* and myth, 
of Heracles, Mclicerte* (Melkirt of the Phcenician.), and 
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GIjucm, JD.1 cleat ly showt how such material hat 
wandered from Babylon through Phtrnicia to Greece. 

8 9 * Th« moot Ancient Balm la South and North 
Babylonia -In the earliest i{n of which we pern any 
inscriptions we fad that Semitic town-kings ruled in Noi 
tliern Babylonia, lor instance in Akkad (Agxli) (Getiettt, 
chap. x. 10), whiUt in >ariow South Babylonian jilacct 
wch at Sirgulla, Ur, Nisia, and Larsa we meet with 
Sunn-rim prince*, who foe a time succeeded io obtaining 
dominion orer the North and called themselves king- 
of Ki-Ingi (Imgi, U. 'Land of tlte Sacred Tongue,’ 
originally Ki Imi-Ku) and Hurra, it. Sumir and Akkad. 

The moat celebrated of the North Babylonian king. arc 
Sargon and hi* ton Naratn Sin, whom btrr Babylonian 
traditioos place about 3750 s-c. In the south, the kings 
aod prictt-jirincet (Paten) of Sirgulla, of whom Gudea has 
left ua the largett r.umber of antcriptioas, were followed by 
the purely Sumerian king* of Ur, Ur-Ba’u, whole name is 
alto read Ur-Gurra, aod hit ton Dungi, tlien by Semitic 
king, of Nisin, kings of Ur again, and finally by line* of 
Lar« (Bibl. tllaur). 

Cootemporanrou.ly with the lao nanted, about jico n.c., 
we meet with a dynasty in Northern Babylonia which n 
the first to select the city of I la! >y Ion ai a political centre. 
Ia mott important re|>retcMauve wa> Charanni-rapaltu. 
Babylon now remain the capital, and we consequently 
pome., fairly complete Bab; Ionian lists of kingt, which 
enable ui to fix tome chronological order which it 
approximately reliable. Here howetvr at once rites the 
difficult quotton whether the first two dynasties were eon- 
cmporaacoM or c o n ar e n tire. At the a«tunti«inn i« in 

farour of the former, we may fit the reign ot Cham mu- 
rapoltu at about 1900 «*., or about jjo ycart U.r titan 




CHAPTER II 

Egypt down lo the Beginning of the Dominion of the 
Myhuu about 1900 B.C.). 

t io. Its Geography — The Wfm ivdy narrow and 
g tract of tetrkoe y on both bank* of the Nile, front about 
the 24th to the 3 lit degree of northern latitude, war inhabited 
in the most ancient time* by pcopde front the north whose 
intellectual leaden spoke a Semitic tongue strongly mixed 
with Sumerian words. This became the dominant language ; 
and even in the beginning of the so called ‘time of the 
Pyramids,’ which constitute* the earliest Egyptian historical 
epoch of which we possets records in the form of menu 
menu (about 3500 ac.|, it appears as a literary language 
which had long since fallen into a condition of petrifaction. 
As 1 -gyptologur* Kate long since agreed that this lan- 
guage is dented from Asia, the* we may venture to 
»*»"> lhat Northern Babylonia, possibly also Mesopotamia, 
its northern neighbour, was the region whence a turn! of 
nttrrp«i*ing colnnista nv. relied out to cany the |«iuiitiu- 
form, of culture and citihsalion to the hanks of tlw Nile. 

Already at this early period the country was divided politi- 
cally into V piper »nd l.uwcr I gjpe. The oldest Pharaohs, 
'at least, bear both titles « King of IWr Lgypt 
(suteni), sr«l that of King of Lower Lgypi film), scp.tr- 
atcly, which points to a union of both in their own person. 
The country was also dmded in districts. The oldest 
«*pital of the South or IWr lgypt appears to have bren 
Necheht, now called LI Kah, where they worshipped tlic 
vulture, the sacred bird of the south, llw chief town of 

c 
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Lower Egypt »“ bwto, in Egyptian Pe and De-Pc, a 
double (own. Amoegsl other ancient town* of Uppei 
Egypt we may note Thmi* whence came the hrw 
legendary Pharaoh, Mene* aad not far from it the aacred 
Abydo* (Ihdu), whilet Thebe, with it. Hood red Gate* 
referred to by Homer, only become, feominent at a later 
date aa the capital of the so-called • Intermediate ' Kingdom. 
In the delta of the Nile, or Lower Egypt, Memphi* or 
Men-nofrr, 

the earliest ages. According to tradition, Menei is aaid to 
hate .elected it a* hi. rewdeotial city. The non Mcred 
spot, ho we Ter, »a the old 'Town of the Sun,’ On oe 
Heliopolis, the home of the great Syrtem of the Nine God*. 
Eren in the time of the Pyramid* the Nubian* wl»o were 
moitly oegroe* were employed as mercenary troop*. The 
equivalent of Nubia it Newest (compare the modern 
Kocomo). and the term is to be found in the not ancient 
texts. Daring the same period we abo meet with the 
Libyans who Imd to the west of Egyy*. under the name 
of Dzcches oe Tec he* which aignihe. the • glistening ’ or 
• shilling ’ one*. The whole of the extensive area in the 
west wat called by the Egyptian the Land of Daemch. 
The other neighbouring nation, mentioned are the ‘Cave- 
dwellers of the Front Land,' or the Troglodyte, inhabiting 
the eaat of Nubia; then the Menti (wUeouently confuted 
with the Mend XU of the Sinaitic Peninsula), dwelling near 
the firit cataracia of the Nile j the Ha’a-Nebn, or the 

e ive inhabitant. of the northern delta (afterward, trana- 
to the people of the Greek Island. and to the 
inhabitanu of A.u Minor); and ftnally the PM-Shu 
( PidtLShu), or the nomadic tribe, of the Sinaiik. 
PeninmU, early conquered by the Egyptian* alio called 
Mendtu. On the other hatJ. the Nubsu. Ka.h, or Uter 
Kush, who probably migrated from Elam through Arabia 
to North Africa, did not enter the Egyptians’ purview 
until the establish iTKivt of the Intermediate Kingdom about 
the year aooo *-c. 
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jt 11. Religion and Culture of tie 
Egyptians.- Originally every Egyptian town of anv im 
porunce had. A app ear*, o nly its own local divinity. Mem- 
phis had Pub, Heliopolis possessed lunu or Turn, Ahydot 
worihipped Otitis Thebes wrvtd Amon, Buba.tis pi.) 
adoration 10 the godd-w Bast, Saia hod Ncit, and ao 
other a. The more a town grew in repute the more known 
breame the worahip of ita local deity. In the cowrie of 
time aome of the Rods though bearing a different name, were 
either identified or brought into relatiooahip with each 
or her. 

The riae of a city like Thebe* secured to its local god a 
which dominated all the other goda and eventually 
cveloped into a ion of Moaothekm. Amon-Rc’, M. 
Amon the Suc-god, waa regarded not only aa the highest, 
but on occariora alto aa the only god. But an impartial 
consideration of the Egyptian and the Babylonian doctrine 
of religious faith teaches us that the ancestors of the former 
were in posietaioa of a fairly developed belief in polytheistic 
deities at the time when they set foot 00 the soil of their 
new home, ainee the most important figures of Egyptian 
mythology, more especially the great gods of the Sun and 
the Heavens, Osiris Horns, and Nat, form the carlirtt atock 
of the Egyptian religion. 

Aa was the case amongst the Babylonians, ao we find 
amoogK the Egyptians that Nu, the * Expiate of the 
Heavens’ Hamit at the head of the entire system of deitica, 
and that his son, in Egyptian Shu, waa the god of Air, 
and the son of the Utter was Kcb or Seb, the god of 
Earth, both of whom, Shu and Seb, had female consorts 
personifying the Expanse of the Heavens Tef-Nut and Not 
(feminine of Nu). Again, ai amongst the Babylonians, it 
waa the case in Egypt that the god of Earth and his consult 
Nut, the goddess of Heaven, had four children, the two 
pairs Oiiris-Itis and Set Nebt-ha’at (Grecisrd aa Nephthya). 
As Mcrodach and Nergal in Babyioois ao were Osiris and 
Set in Egypt hostile brothers namely, the Summer Sur 
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ami the Winter Sun; and as Merodach in Babylonia it ex- 

the 
o( 

father of M^dach, ia. of Em, the' god of Earth), 



[ need in writing by the tigns for dwelling and eye (t 
iter aa the hieroglyph for the ram, the symbolic animal 



the 




formed the great Syatem of the Nine Gods an important 
part being also played by Hor or Horn*, another Sun-god, 
the ton of Osiris just aa happened in Babylonia with Nabu 
or Nebo, the aon of Merodach. The well-known legeoda 
which hare come down to na through Plutarch, long before 
hieroglyph for were redeciphered, concerning the victory 
of tire evil god Set over hit brother Osins the touching 
lament of Itia over her hotband Ostia, and the vengeance 
taken by the young roc Horn for the murder of hit lather, 
are all closely connected with thia genealogy, and constitute 
the poetical representation of one of Nature's phenomena, 
exactly like the widespread legend of the god Tammtiz 
which came to Hither A«ia from Babylon. Another 
legend, derived from Babylonian times, and one which we 
meet with very frequently in Egyptian literature, especially 
in the to-called « Book of the Dead,’ it the combat of 
Re’, the Sun-god, with the Dragon ’Apets or the Demoo 
of the Clouds who it the came of the deluge (Baby). 
Abi'.bu), an idea which was not quite unknown to tie 
prophet, of the Old Testament. (Compare Isaiah, chap, 
li. o n i/q., • Art Thou not it, oh Yahve, 1 that cut Rahab 
— sen-rnonsw r — in pieces that pierced the dragon f) 
Again, aa among the Babylonians so in Egypt, this victory 

of tht «roM JrS.vah ii 

1S7Z 

The ol«est form of the wots 
■ probably Yaks -h«h p. rise to ike obbrsviatioa of Yah or Ys 
frequently met with 
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of the Son j;od over the poorer* of darkneia ora. aligned 
10 the morning of the New Year’* Day, the morning of 
the Creation. 

The Babylonian idea of a great deluge which w*» brought 
about by the Sun-god Brl-Merodach for the purpose of 
destroying aiefol mankind * aUo clearly echoed in the 
mythology of the Ancient Egyptian*. Mankind cooipire. 

E ' Ml the Sun-god Rf ’, who ha* grown old, upon which 
-Hor, the mother of Horn*. cau*e» wch a daughter 
amongat them, that e»*ry thing rwimi in blood. In order 
to aare tho* who had not tinned from the anger of the 
goddc*, who u no longer to be appeared, Rf hai icven 
thoorond pitcher* of fceer brewed of barley and human blood, 
with which he irrigate* the fields and intoxicate* the goddew, 
who now cease, her .laughter. Similarly in the Babylonian 
legend of the deluge the god* become drunk on the teren 
time* .even libation* which are poared out on the occasion 
of the cessation of the flood. 

Another conception which i* common to both Baby- 
looiam and Egyptian* n that of the tree of life and a place 
of reu ec island tor the repc*e of the Blissful, the * field* of 
Yalu ’ of the Egyptian text*. Here the Egyptian have 
even retained the Babylonian name, for Yalu i« merely a 
softer peor.uncution of the Babylonian Aralhi ; and Kani., 
i.t. the conqueror, the Seimtk- Babylonian synonym ol 
Arallu, ii dncovercd in the old Egyptian designation of 
Uie region of the Dead, Kamut, other wine the name for 
Nubia. Whether the Greek term FJjtUa i. derived 
from the ume origin •• a qoruion which, for the pre*eni, 
must remain in abeyance, although the tame conception 
■certainly underlie. «. Moreover, the Egyptian, imagined 
that rhi* paradise could only be reached after a preceding judg. 
ment of the Dead, which ia alto rrteoduccd in Babylonian 
mythology. Sheol ugnifie* 'place of decision ’ ; the 
Demon of Fire, NabwNuiku Ci»hd«hai, ii the judge of 
the I.owei World, etc. 

What in the Egyptian religion apjeared mo* strange in 
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*f of representing 
of which can be 



i he eyet of the Greek* waa their 
divinitiet by aymbola of 
referred to the primitive wgrthip of animala in Africa, 
although the moat important ligna are derived from ancient 
Babylon. 



'1 he bull reprnmting both Merodach and Rf’-Otirit, 
the ram at an emblem of the god Ea at well at of Chnum, 
the eagle or aparrow-hawk taanding both for Nindar 
tlte young Sun-god Hot, the cow repreteoting Ittar and 
lait, the pckal Nergal and varioua godt related to Set, 
arc all figures of animala which are common to both 
religioni. 

Ikvidet theae, the Egyptians originally had a number of 
purely local dekies. I.ke Amon of Thebes Ncit of Sait, 
tome of whom may have been of African origin. I.ater on, 
it wat Amon himtelf who, from the Intermediate King- 
dom downward*, was fated with the Sun-god R«*a at 
Amoo-Ri'a and became one of the chief godt, indeed the 
principal god, of the Egyptian Pamheoo. In later times 
after Alexander, Serapia, a new God, wat created and often 
quoted in Roman classics, the name being competed of 
Otiria and Apia (the tacred ball of the at). 

The earlte* dome** arrangement in the life of a people 
alwaya atand in the moat intimate relation with ita rciigioua 
belief. Cootequeotly, if the foundation! of the Egyptian 
belief in god* can be uaccd back to Babylon, it may be 
inferred that the aame it the cate with writing, aauonomy, 
metrology, and architecture. Thia indeed may be actually 
demonicrated for all the mo* important points, and it ahould 
be ipcc ully remarked that the Babylonian temjJc with ita 
•even urpe furnithed the architectural prototype for the- 
oldett Pyramids which alto had aeven atages white the 
Babylonian templet alto act ved the purpose. of aepulchral 
monument! j that the Egyptian pound waa derived from thr 
Babylonian tilver • Mina,’ and the Egyptian ell from the 
Babylonian ell, which wat baaed upoo the length of the 
second-pendulum (tee the convincing proofs of C. F. Leh- 
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n.,mn of Berlin) t that the elements of Egyptian astronomy 
point to Babylon t and finally that numerous I'gypban signs, 
inch a. the hieroglyph. for lifr, brother, .late, left tide, 
heaven'. boat, to do, night, meadow, .sd Cdcteial Ocean, 
jll agree in toint of shape with their Babylonian equivalents. 

s II. The A(* of thn Pyramid., or tho ‘Old 
Kingdom —The dimtoo of Aocirot Fgyptian History 
into an Old, »n Intermediate, and a New Kingdom 
onginites with the Egyptologiitt, who again divide these 
three great epoch* in .ingle dyn-ics, which are bon owed 
from Mam ho, an Fgyptian jwirut who wrote in Greek 

t ut a JO ilc. 1 ), be himself haring drawn hi. information 
ancient Fgyptian source 

Had hi. MemerMia been pr evened to n» complete and 
unscathed itwead of in Kaniy extracts we .hould have been 
able to cstabluh a far more accurate framework of Fgyptian 
chronology than that which we now pot.cn. The pmerra 
lion of the King.’ Papyrus at Turin, which enumerates tlic 
Egyptian king, accordir.g to dynasties and the duration of 
tbetr rule down to the Twentieth Dynasty, might powibly 
have consoled us for the lou of the C0«i]4ete Manetho, had it 
not been in such a dilapidated condibor. But thank, to the 
dry Egy ptian donate the large majority of monuments from 
the olden Pyramid, to the building, of the Ptolemies hare 
been wonderfully preserved. 

Nowhere ha. an epoch of culture of a former age had 
such a brilliant resurrection m our own times as here on the 
bank, of the Nile, where a settled atate of political affair, 
and the sleep interest of the Egyptian Government have not 
only facilitated the mow carrfal preservation of the surface 



1 The Fms to the Tr.sh Diustes rei*ne4 is the lime of the OH 
Kw|4em,the Eleventh to the Seventeenth, hot r>«.. r .ll r lh* Twelfth, 
in the iMemwdwte K«|Mes the E«htevoOv In she Twcsttfth hi Ihr 
New Kn|<oat,»4 they weee follower hy the vsrioot tor»<r« Dynasties 
« Mertvnirirs fernuor the Twenty -tecem* to the TwentyAfth, hy 
«hf Tweney-oiith Dynasty in the tin* of the RcKorat.cn, ..a by th. 
Twenty-eevouh to the Thaty-krtt us the twr of the Pp.uds, 
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noaunnta. but have alto led to a KTict of systematic 
excavations. Nevertheless, this remarkable civilisation, the 
development of which we can follow for jjoo, perhaps for 
4000 yean before the Chrwuaa Era down into the lime 
flf the Roman emperors, would hare made a peculiar 
impression upon at — like a tort of African China— were 
it not bound by to many connecting linkt to the hittory 
of Hither Ana, indeed e»eo to that of Europe. 

Patting in tilence oeee the rather mythical first king Menet 
and Pharaoh Zoser, who beloeged to the Third Dynasty, 
and to whom the coottrtctioo of the pyramid in ttagei at 
Sakkara and of the Great Sphinx at Gizeh it attributed, 
we find that the zenith of the Old Kingdom wai reached 
under the first kings of the Fourth Dynasty, eiz. Snofru, 
about 3000 a-c-, who conquered the Beduins of the Sinaiuc 
Peninsula, and worked copper and malachite mines there, 
and under whom Egyptian culture attained a high degree of 
perfection, which in the plastic and many other ant it scarcely 
crer excelled, and the celebr a ted builders of Pyramids, 
Chufu, CheW, and Mec-kw-re (Cbeopt, Cbephren, and 
Mykerinct of Herodotus). In the Fifth Dynasty we meei 
with the Egyptians further down south, penetrating at far 
at the Soudan and Pa'ont, the land of frankincense. It it 
this period and that of the Sixth Dynasty (Pepi, Mrr-co- 
Rfl) from which date the extensive religious texts, the so- 
called Pyramid texts, which hate afforded us such important 
information respecting the oldest form of the Egyptian 
language and religion. Under Pepi an expedition was 
undertaken to the sooth of Palestine, perhaps the. first war- 
like expedition of the kind against Asia. 

The monuments teach us nothing concerning the age ii» 
which Manet ho places the Seventh to the Tenth Dynasties. 
Probably political troubles tcrolatkms, or, according to a 
later papyrus-roll, incurnona by hoatile Amo, ie. Asiatics 
or Semites, must have taken place to diaturb the state of 
the country. 

§ 13. The IatermediAU Kingdom, eopocinlly the 
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Twelfth DynAity — At to the Eleventh Dj%mj we again 
have text* to infcxm us from which we are able to gather 
that .if out this period political life centred in the south. 
Thebes not MemphU, is sow the capital, and the Theban 
god A moo bow preside* over the Egyi«**n. Pantheon. 
Under the laat king of the Eleventh Dynasty. Santh la n'. 
anoi I" r expedition waa made against Pa’unt or Chalaaat, 
M it i» called ia old Egyptian (the Somali coaat and the 
opposite region of South Arabia}, in order to aecure for 
the Egyptian Government the advantage! of the trade in 
frankmcenae which had long been earned oo with Pa’unl. 

Egypt flourished and enjoyed the highest degree .of 
pro* ferity in the time of the Twelfth Dynasty, about 
2000 ax. Arnetxm-ha'at i. conquered Nubia, where we 
now meet the new race of the Kaihitei or K whites 
who probably came from Elam through Arabia; User- 
tesco m. received aa embamy — eplendidly depicted in 
colour* in aa Egyptian nuuidcom— from an Arabian- 
Canaan itic prince named Ib*e’ (Abi-yathu’a) ; hi* *on. 
Amen cm-ba'at in., is said to have constructed the I.akc of 
Moens roentiooed by Herodotus an immense reecrvoir in 
Fayum, to the wen of the lower Nile-ralley, and to hare 
built the celebrated Labyrinth, planned in the form of a 
temple with counties* chamber* and passages. 

The literature of Egypc aUo flourished in die time of 
the Intermediate Kingdom. The mow ancient papyrus 
roll, date from this period, which the Egy^ian. themselves 
regarded a* the Classic Epoch. In it originated, for 
instance, the story of the lalaad of Spirit* and it* serpent- 
kinr, the well-known history of the mourn of Senuhe in 
•the south of Palestine and in Edom, and finally, amongst 
religious texts the Theban version of the so-called 



* Book of the Dead.’ the me lev. of which probably dates 
back to a still earlier period. 

Although amongst their works of architecture we no 
EE, find an> edifices which can compare with the 
Pyramid, of the Old Kingdom, and in sculpture we easily 
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recognise the later tump, yet such huge raoouments u the 
rockgrases of Beni Huun and Ueishe gire ample proof 
of their high capacity. Thcae were, for the rooit part, 
constructed by the district chiefs, whose power— at opposed 
to that of the Cos 
ever since the Sixth Dynasty. 




CHAPTER III 

The Oreel Revolution at Ibe Beginning of the Second 
I’re-Chrlstlan Millennium, and the Bartlett Stager 
of the History of the Hebrew*. 



§ 14. Babylonia ucdtr C h n mm n-rapalta and his Snc 
(assort. — The uxlh king of the abosc-mcntioned Dynasty 
of the first towo-kiogs of Babylon is the renowned king 
Chammu -rapiltu, commonly read Chammu-rabi or Chamniu- 
ragas, who has lefe cs a number of inwrnjooc. which from 
the places where they were found prove that he ruled over 
many towns ia North atd South Babylonia. Numerous 
contracts of purchase aid sale dating from his time, as well 
as from the reigns of his five successors, attest the 
flourishing condition of trade and industry, and enable us 
to cast a glance at the state of the law and the private life 
of the people in those dav*. 



of the people in those days. 

It was Chammu rapaltu who overthrew the last king of 
Laras, and thus for the first time permanently joined North 
•nd Sooth Babylonia i ever after, Babylon remained the 
espial of the entire land. Long canals and large temple 
throughout the country show the energy he displayed during 
Ins beneficent reign, which, according to the list, lasted fifty, 
hw years. During a considerable portion of this teriod 
hr was. it is true, a vassal of the Elamite*, whose power 
was snU great in Babylonia, until he succeeded in subduing 
In-Aku, king of Lars*. 

Ssmsuilfma, the son of Chammurapaltu, l.kc all the 
Other kings of this Dynasty, (wars a CaBaJOltic^lume, a 
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circumstance which cm only be explained by supposing ilat 
In. father, in vaoqukhing Iri-Aku, not only secured 
Southern Baby Ionia, but also the sovereignty orrr the Land 
ol Marto, a* the Babylonian, called Palestinian Syna ever 
«iixr the time of Cades 

The .on of Samta-iUoa was AUdiu’a, another dintinctly 
Canaan! lie Mina an name, and hit too was Ammisauna, 
•ho in an inscription «yle* himself • King of Babylonia. 
King of the World (Kith), King of Samir and Akkad, 
King of the vast territory Of Marts.’ 

If the greater BobyioruM line of king* ia right in its 
assumption that the 6m two North Babylonian Dynasties 
were not contemporaneous then Chammu rapaltu could not 
have reigned about 1900 sc.. bat full 568 yeara earlier, and 
comccuently Abraham mstt alto be jot back almost four cen- 
turies/ Certainty on thU point can ooly be obtained by the 
aid of further new inscriptions. All circumstances, however, 
tpeak in favour of the c occur rent existence of the first two 
Dynasties especially the smaller K« with the striking 
heading (unintelligible, if we aswme consecutive Dynamics) 
at the beginning of the second or Uro-ku Dynasty, * But 
these are, etc. Biblical tradition alao places Abraham 
about the year 1900, and thus confirms the correctness of 
our assumptioo. 

g ip. The Bala of the Hykaoa Kings la Egypt — 

The time which elap*d between the end of the Twelfth and 
the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty (from about 1900 
sc. to about 1600 SC.) constitutes one of the most obscure 
periods of Egyptian history. All we know for certain is 
that immediately preceding the Eighteenth Dynasty the so- 
called Hykso* 0 e Shepherd -king* of Oriental origin mini 
over Lower Egypt, whilst probably in Upper Egyj* several 
native Dynasties occupied the throne in mute inglorious 
lives We have already referred to the strange sphinxes and 
-tatue* of kings, some of which probably belonged to these 
kings, whilst others they usurped by subwqutotly adding their 
own names to the inserijeions, for instance, the statue with the 
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name of A pc pi. When »e consider Out, according to 
biblical traJ.uon (Genesis *.».), the united Elamitic- 
Babylonian armies penetrated as far as the Elamitic Gulf of 
(•'I l'j’rlo and KadeshBwraca, it it sery jeobaUe that the 
mot einr ms which thereupon happened on the Situitic Pen 
insula and in Southern Palestine were intimately connected 
in the nlatioo of cause to effect with the descent of the 
Hykto*. It is a matter of fact that wherever we hareanunthcr 
of monuments u. in tlte beginning of the New Kingdom 
(about l6co a.c. and afterwards), we alto meet with the 
horse ami war-chariot and a great many words of Semitic 
and specifically Canaaaitic extraction in Egypt, which leads 
us to infer that a strong Caaaanitic influence must hare made 
itself felt in the preceding centuries. 

According to Maaetho, the came of the first H j kios king 
was Salat is, which is Cacaanhk for something like ■ Wklder 
of power,’ similar to the term applied to Joseph, who in the 
same period ww made Viceroy of Egypt (Genesis, chap, 
xlii. o; Hebr. • Ha-shalSt’). Another was Apopi; a 
third, whose statoe was foood in Bobaatis, was Chian. 
The last named is perhaps perpetoatrd by Arabic tradition 
as Rayyun, as they may hare heard and pronounced the 
aspirate which represents a guttural r (gh) as a lingual r 
( produced by the tip of the tongne) ; for this is said to 
hare been the name of the Pharaoh, a descendant of the 
Arabia n Cwaaeit ie A male kites, who liberated and diitin- 
inished Joseph of old. 

Finally, a certain Nul*i, whose name is also given to one 
of the eras, lived 4OO years before Ramses n., aleiut 
IJOO a.c., with which the 4JO years* sojourn of tl*c 
Children of Israel in Egypt is rerhar* rightly connected. 
The capital of the Hykaos was in Hatu’art (Hauar, Ataris), 
to the east of Tams, near the boundary, probably also in 
Tanis oe Zi-m, which had sprang up during the Intermediate 
Kingdom ard was destined to play a jeominent part in the 



th Dynasty, especially as the seat of government 
of Ramses 11. That the Hykso^kings also assumed Egyptian 
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culture may be perceived from the few moo urn con which 
lure been preeeteed from their age. 

I 16. Abram (Abraham ) the Hebrew. — Wc hate 
already mentioned that the law king of I.araa, Iri-Aku or 
In-Sin or RinvSio, waa overthrown by Charamu-raraltu of 
Babylon and deprived of hit kingdom. But we gather 
from hi* original ioecriptiooe which have been preferred to 
ua that he ni peevionaly a very powerful ruler who added 
the Central Babylonian towoa of Nidn (Inn) and Erech to 
hit territory, the former, indeed, daring the time that Sin- 
Muballit, the father of Chammo-rapalta, ruled North Baby- 
lon aa a vaaaal of Iri-Aka. Hia father, Kudar Mabog, 
with whom he undertook mow of hia expedition, waa in a 
position to call himeelf actually in an inecriptioo • Fatlier 
of Martu,’ i-f. supreme liege-lord of Syria and Paleetine. 
He came of an Elamitk, not Babylonian tribe, and for 
this reason he occasionally exchanged the Babylonian 
term of the deity ‘ Sin ’ b hit name for the corresponding 
Elamitic ‘ Aku.’ Iri-Sia it ‘Servant of the Moon-god ’ ; 
Iri-Aku has the tame meaning. 

This In-Aka is associated b a peculiar manner with the 
first beginnings of the history of the Hebrews. From the 
Old Testament we know that this history began when 
Abram,' a chief of a Hebrew tribe, went out from the 
ancient city of ‘Ur in Chaldxa oacred to the Moon — 
and from Harran b Mesopotamia, between which two 
towns the posture- fieldt of hia nomadic subjects were 
probably situated, b order to go to Canaan. Now we know 
from a very ancient scarce (Genesis, chap, xiv.) that an 



Elamitk king. KodorLagamar-b the Bible. Chcdor- 
laomcr — together with hia vasaaU. Arioch of Ellaaar, i .,1 
this very In-Aka of Lam, Amraphet> of Shinar, U 

• A brim » a msaiftstly Cmistn nanr mrt with i> a B.b.W.n 
«f f* chut of the lint af A^-Sm. U. two or thro* r r«r.tion. 
b dor* Chammo-ra^ta.. m the teas <rf Ahi-nma. sa I hr f.ihrr of . 
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Babylonia, and Tidal of Got, in the northeast of 
Babylonia, mad* ao expedition again* the king* of Sodom 
and Gomorrha on the Dead Sea, who, after a period of 
•objection I anting over fouiteeo year*, had at laat rebelled. 



The* king* gained the decitire battle which took place in 
alley of Siddim, but on returning to Babylonia, in- 
and unpccoarcd foe an attack, they 



at Damascus, and 



the »alley of Siddim, bat oa 
toxicated by victory 
were caofh* by Abeam daring the 
despoiled of their rich booty. 

On thi* ocean oa rneobem ia made (Genesis, chap. xiv. 
■ 8) of a king, Melchi-Zedek, who waa High-pnetl of 
Salem, re. of what subsequently became Jero-Saletn. Bearing 
in mind that Jeroialeni ia mentioned aa Una-Salim in 
cuneiform only a few ceutcrie* later, about I4J0 B.C., as 
well xi a Prieat-king, Abdi-tib, there ia no ground for 
finding the above autemeou at all remarkable. Thua the 
fcsrth of the Hebrew canon fall* together with the im- 
portant political activity of the niseteemh pce-Chri»dan 
century. 

The culture of the Babylonians aa well at that of the 
Egyptiana, an orf shoot of the fermr: from the earliest agea, 
had reached and passed their zenith of prosperity j thou- 
sands of years lay behind each of them. For the farther 
development of Babylonian history, the role of Chammu- 
rapaltu signified the final victory of the Semitic over the 
Sumerian element of Southern Babylonia, which waa 00 the 
point of dying out. Similarly, the time of the Hykaos 
meant for Egypt (which from the first was only half-Semitic 
«od by bloodperhap* not Semitic at all) a deeply rooted ad- 
mixture of the Semitic element and Semitic views which wc 
Thall find continued ia the New Kingdom. Finally there 
•prang up two new offshoota of Babylonia, one in the north- 
•“< of Babyloo and one in the fardmaot Southern Arabia, 
■odprohibly at about the sane time. 

These were young Assyria, which later arose to such 
political power, and whose first Priest princes or Patesi we 
«•« with about 1800 t-c., and the realm of Southern 
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Arabia, (hr tint uacra of which only become noticeable 
aereral ceoturiea later, and which alto wu touched by 
Babylonian culture. 

We (hut tee how everything now leada to a alow, ami 
loroctunet interrupted, but certain victory of Semititm in 
Hither Am, which waa to remain almoat the aole bearer of 
civilisation for the next thousand yean. 

Although the Hebrewa ooJy made their appearance in 
hiKory at (hit juncture, and even then only to disappear 
again for reveral centuries, nevertheless bale Palestine, 
which waa to become their home, had, by itt unique geo- 
graphical utuatioo between two large centre* of culture, for 
the lait thootand yean already been affected by the mo« 
varied influence* of Babylonia and Egyp*. 

Its Caraanhic population, dowry related with the 
Hebrew* by language and blooJ, showed already the aame 
mixture of permanent and nomadic element* at in the 
beginning of the history of the Hebrew*. The Bcduin* 
who belonged to them were by no mean* an uodvilited 
primitive people, aa mane modern tcbolar* a tier t the 
Hebrew* were itill tboctly before the time of David. 

How, indeed, waa it potaibJe that a country which had been 
under Babylonian tuieraiety for cenrariet, and for hundred* 
of year* under the doauoioa of Egypt— during the lime of 
the New Kingdom (Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynaatie*)— 
should not be at all affected by Babylonian and Egyptian 
culture ? And that even the nomadic elements in the Semitic 
tribe* dwelling between Babylonia and Egypt were not an 
exception, it already proved by the description, of them 
occasionally given by the Egyptian* in word and picture. 

A dear proof of the corrcctaew of thit assumption is 
furniahed by the invention, about the year aooo, of the 
Weil Semitic Alphabet, comnwly calWd the Phanician, 
which Phmnician colon i*U handed down to the Greek* 
toward* the end of the second Millennium, so that it became 
(lie mother of all our occidental alphabet*. By the middle 
of the tetond Millennium k had already branched out into 
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two claaaea derived from oar aottrcc, the Canaanitic- Phoe- 
nician end the Sooth Arabian Mmeo Sabean Alphabet!. 
The opinion that it it derived from the Egyptian alphabetical 
were in me together with the idrograma and 
may be immediately duneorrd by the pbooetic 

|-* 0 g ^ 

Like many other things « can be uaced back to 
Babylonian prototypes and ii ip invention of Canunitic- 
Arabic Bedoina who at that tiire, at they did aubaequently in 

B in the Siaaitk: Peoinawla and in the Hauran. 
to acratch their namea an walla of rocka and 
pottery, or to brand them on their camela and 
In a aimilir manner, them nocnadg took the namei 
moat impoctaat cooatellabooi which were beu 
calculated to aerve practical chronological perpoaet from 
B byloniao Aatrooomy, which already in the third mil- 
lennium before the Chriatun Era atood in the zeoith of iu 
glory. 



flocka. 
of the 




CHAPTER IV 

The Period •/ H gyp tie a C ooqueiti la Hither Alla 
from the l-lghteeath to the TweaUeth Dyaeaty. 



S 17. The Beginning of the Bole of the KMsitee In 
Babylonia — The Dynasty to which the renowned Cham- 



Baby Ionia —The Dynasty to which the renowned Cham- 
mu-rapahu belonged was probably immediately succeeded by 
a number of Kasai tic (E limit ic) kings who reigned during 
a period of more than fire centuries and moo of whom bore 
names exhibiting their foreign origin- Certainly they soon 
adapted themselres to the Babylonians in customs language, 
and religion ; but that the Babylonians always regarded this 
rule as one of foreign oppression, and suffered accordingly, is 
prosed by the conscious reaction towards Setnitism at the 
end of this long period, which, by the way, was not without 
its glories for Babylonia. 

A certain Gandi, or in Elamhic GaddUh, or Gandiih, 
begins the list of kings at this period at about 1700 IX., at 
a time when the Hyktos still ruled in Egyp. We do not 
hear much of Babylonia until we reach the renowned Agu, 
the serenth of these kings, or Agv-kak-rimi, as he is also 
called to distinguish him from a predecessor. This Agu, 
son of Ur-Zigururash, U ‘Ser.aai of the Heatedly 
Deity,’ styles himself in his great inscription, a later copy of 
which has been presetted, • King of the Kateitrs and 
Akkadians, King of the »a.t Land of Babel, who settled 
numerous nations on the Ashowmak territory. King of 
Padan and Alman. King of the Lsnd of Guti (the seat 
of the abose mentioned Goi) and of widely distributed 
nations, the King who rules the toot quarters of the world,’ 
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by which he designate. hi* reilm, embracing the whole of 
ihc East from Guti m the north to Ashounnak in the south . 
TU expression • Ruler of the hot cotsotrir* of the world’ 
signifies moreover, according to Babylonian custom, a 
certain suzerainty OTtr a portion of Syria. 

Indeed, Agu, in hit inscription, describe* in deuil how 
he succeeded in fetching b*ck the idol. of the wpreme god 
of the city of Babel. Merodach. and hit contort Zarpanit, 
from the far-off I-*nd of Chaos north of Aleppo, aod in 

S eeing them in their native temple areidat great pomp and 
mn celebrations. This prove* that, hi the first decade* 
of the Kauite Dynasty, there mutt hive been a hoatile 
in.aaioo of Babyloeia from thit quarter, of which we have no 
further infcrmatioo. Thit bvaaaoo was probably cloiely 



the end of the previous Dynaaty and with the rite of the 
Kauites. On thia occasion (the mention of the Land of 
Chani) we encounter the Hittite* for the first time, and 
they will henceforth be often referred to. About one 
hundicd year, after Agukakrimi, we find them already 
amor. gu the nation* which aetw present* to the celebrated 
Pharaoh Dehutmose in., and about the year 1450 we ace 
them ip reading over Nonh Syria. 

Their original home, however, wa» the district called 
Chaoi-r.il ibat by the Babylonian, and Cbeta-’o by the Egyp- 
tians, i-r. both 'Great Laod of the Hittite*,’ near Milid 
(Malatu), on the Upper Euphrates oortheaM of Glicia. 

In Agukakrimi'* time, the mo* northern part of North 
Syria, the country around Mar'aah (Marchaah), afterward* 
called Sant'al, Northland. mut have belonged to them, 
as among.t the jewels with which the king decorated the 
replaced • sturi there waa aUo the Su-Marchaahi— our 
Smaragi! — (Arabic, Za^argad, Zu-murrud, u. the atone 
of Margid = Marchaah), which he obvioualy obtained from 
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ending), and bv the bryoriin* Cheiu (generally read Cbeta j 
compare the Hebrew Heth) j the Semitic form alto appear* 
to h»»e reached the Greek* a* Enetoi, origioally Heietoi. 

8 I »• E«ly AnyrU.-To the north«R of Babylonia, 
on the left o» eaatern hank of the Tigria, between the river 
and the M«do-Armenian mountain*, in a for more temperate 
aone, lie* the land which wa. auberqurotly to uke a 
leading part in Hither A*ia- The centre of thi* tcrritoiy 
wa* between the two tributaries of the Tigria which in 
ancient timet already went by the name* of the Lower and 
the Upper Zab. It extended, however, in the north (till 
further, in fact, a* far a* the little Hiram ChuHir, which 
discharge. into the Tigria at a i pot which afterward, 
became the Anyrian capital. Nineveh, known under Cud# a, 
about 3000 ax., at Chaona-ki, w. Sanctnary of tbe goddea* 
Channa ce Ghanna, the later I car of Nineveh. 

Between the Lower and the Upper Zab, 00 tbe right or 
western bark of the Tigria, lay the old capital, Aawr, which 
gave it* name to tbe entire land, and at the month of the 
Upper Zab Kalchu, founded by Shalmaneser 1., or Calah 
(Gene***, chap. x. 11), which waa tbe Aasyriao capital for 
many ceatoriea until the rime of Sargon. Alio between the 
Lower and the Upper Zab, bur at a great diRaoce from 
the Tigria, near the mountain, which form the eacern 
boundary of Asayria, lay Arba-ik, frequently mentioned a* 
the sanctuary of tbe other Iatar, alao called Axbela, now 
Erbil, the - town of the four god.*; whilat Tarbaam. another 
•(actuary, where a temple to Nergal wa* rewortd by Scon* 
checib, wa* situated 00 the spot which i* the modern 
Sherif-Khao. 

The Assyrian# rat be regarded, in point of language, 
writing, and rehgioo, a* the neareH relative* of the Baby- 
lonian*. Indeed, a* regard# language, they scarcely differ. 
Pictorial reprcieotatiooa however show that a* regard* 
their physiognomy they exhibit a much purer Semitic type 
than 
mixed 
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i with that of the Sumerian* and the Kaaaiie*. 'llie 
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moat iBCMtH Amy run chieft, who were probably Mill under 
Babylonian tuzeraietT, did t »ot bent the title of • King,' but 
called them ■*! ret Pateti ( Pricat-king, or perhapt Vice- 
king), of the tod Aatw. To three Pateei beloopd, for 
initance, lunl-Dagan, ax. 'The god Dagan or Bel hat 
heard,’ which war alto the name of a king of Nitin, and hit 
ton .tanal-Ramman, "My —nit the Air-tod’ fix. alto Bel), 
who ruled, according to a later inacnyrtioo, 60+641 vean 
before Tiglath pilreer u, ix. about 1800 nx., and buih a large 
temple in the town of Aaaor to the godt Ann (Aaaor) and 
Riimroin, ix. here— Bel at Air- and Wind god. Samel- 
Raminin waa another Pateti. at waa hit father Igur (or Bel) 
Kapkap, aa well m ooe Iriahu, probably earlier than the«c 
two Sarotl-Rammans, and termed a too of Challu. 

The Pateti Bel-bnoi ruled at aome uncertain time after 
1800 ax. He waa the boo of Adati, tod ii etpccially men- 
taooed by the later King Sargoo aa the founder of Aatyrian 
Royalty ; he waa thua probably the fint Pateti who revolted 
again-: Babylonia and attorned the title of * King of Astur.’ 
Thu very probably occurred at the time when the above- 
mentioned invasion of the king of Chana took place, ao that 
it waa the tame diuarbaecet which enabled the Kaaitic 
Dynttry to fettle in Babylonia and permitted the Atayriana 
to renounce their old country and make theratelvea perma- 
nently independent. 

$ 19 Thn Bad of thn Hykaon Period, and the Tint 
Pharaoh* of thn Eighteenth Dynasty— About the year 
1600 ax. ooe of the old Pharaoh# who for centuriei had been 
driven b.iek to and key* in Uprer Egypt succeeded in con- 

t ring (In hated foreigners and in re rtubliahing the former 
I -kingdom of Upper and Lower Egypt under one rule. 
This it reported in a narrative, couched 10 rather poetic form, 
on a pat*) 1 un-roll, at well — by the hiMorian Manelho, who 
wrote Greek, and both agree o« the main points. They give 
hit name >1 King Yahmoae or (with an audible b) Yach- 
nw», the ion of Kacnet, the latt king of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty. Ra-tkeoen, the latter't yrcdcccttor, had already 
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driren back the Hyksos to the boundary fomcu of A.ar.., 
but Yah mow deposed them cteo of thia support, and thus 
.tiled their doom of Hail haaishmeot. 

Of count, ihi. expulsion only iocloded the leader. and 
soldiers i the great mam of people who had immigrated 
with diem, cooiiatiag of Semitic Caoaanitea. perhaps too of 
Arabic Beduins, remained in Egypt, and thi. accounts for 
the grrat number of Caoaaoitk name* aod form, of worship 
which we meet with in the • New Kingdom ’ of the Eight- 
eenth to the Twentieth Dyeaity. Some of theae Semite, who 
remained in Egypt aod who tettlcd in the land of Goihen, 
or Koacm, in tbc eastern deha, were the Hebrew, who 
came with Joaeph and his brothers, whose sojourn in Egypt, 
according to biblical tradition, lamed *jo years. As tbc 
exodus of the Children of I war I under Moses eery probably 
occurred towards the end of the reign of Mernephuh, about 
117a b.c., their imeiigratioo may hare taken place about the 
year 1700, or at the beginning of the lam century of the 
dominion of the Hyksos. 

The name of the Hebrew., Tbri, originally ’Aburl, 
’Abiri, also appears to recur in the word ’Apri, the labourer, 
who dwelt in the east of the delta, a name often mentioned 



senpnoo. from the Thirteenth to the Twentieth Dynasty, 
especially under Ramms u., the Pharaoh of the Oppressor. 
The circumstance that we meet with the same name from the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, show Abraham's time, down to th« 
reign of Ramart in. m the Twentieth Dynasty, shows that 
shortly before and after the sojourn of the greater portion of 
the Hebrews in Egypt, a small number were wandering 
about in that part of the Egyptian delta which was neat to 
Canaan. 

After Yshrooie bad driren away the Hyksos, he 
took ShariHteo, a town situated in the extreme south of 
Palestine, and fortified it as a base of operations for further 
expeditions against the Amu-land, as the Egyptians called 
Palestine and Syria. Yahooee and his son Amenhotep .. 
also marched against Nubia, aod Dchutmosr 1. penetrated 
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it far m DocigoU, near the third cataract, which wa. 

™« 1 *» '>**“ •'* *d*«ace made by the Pharaoh, of the 
1 welfth Dvoaaty. la Aaia, the aame king overran and 
conquered all the Syrian minor State, a. far a. the Euphrates 
which wa. the fim tin that Egyptian troop, had attacked 
and taken the* territories although they did not perm.- 
nently retain them. Thia Pharaoh could thu* boa.t of 
rul.og from Doogols in the hern of Nuba, until h.lf-wa, 
up the Euphrates 

Hia aucceuor, Dehutmoae u., who alao onJv reigned a 
ahort time, wa. married to hia own enter Hauhepaut. 
After hia death, ahe had her brother Dehuwaoae nr., a 
minor, proclaimed joint-ruler, bet a. a matter of fact the 
carried on the government bendf moat energetically, and 
perpetuated her name by magnificent braidings mpecially in 
Deire^baherl, aod by « oaral expedition to Pa’uM. Mean- 
while, however, the loat her Aaiatic pomenions, with the 
exccpttoo of the abore-mendooed Sharihen, and it waa 
left to Dehutraow nr., who, according to awronomical 
calculations reigned from 1503 to 1449 sc., thirty-three 
year, of which he waa aole ruler after the death of hia 
tmer, to reconquer the lent provinces to fortify, and even 
to inervnae them. The expedition to Pa’unt which waa 
now undertaken with a large fleet brought him great richra 
and -onoaitiei, large quantities of gold and rlrhrxm, or 
white gold, fraokiecenae tree, tram toned in pot. or tubs 
ebony, ivory, itibium, panther akira, and Inc baboons The 
pictorial repeewotwioo. which we «U1 pr ewrvrd belong to 
«Jw mow inter ewing in exigence in regard to the hiatory 
of culture in Ancient Egypt. 

t’nformnmely we know little or nothing of the Babylonian 
and Aaiynan hiwory of thia penod (from about 1600 to 
• SO* sc.), u pm at thia point the Babylonia li.t of king. 

,od lbe “ >ca]W •yochronic hiatory treating 
of Bebyio-Amym. matter, doe. not begin, for us at Icaat, 
««t.l the appearance of Kara indaa of Babyloou, king of 
U * K “"‘e., and hi. contemporary, Aarar-bel -nUi -w oi 
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Assyria. On the other haod, wr may put down to this 
century the first aettlrmeeu of the Canaanitic Phcrnician* 
(Sdonian.) in Sicily, Sardmu, Spain. aod Northern Africa, 
on the south coeat of Aria Minor, and oo a few Greek 
iilaoda. Theae trader! of olden time* carried the culture 
of the Eaat with them on their sea voyages to all the ahorea 
of the Mediterranean. They occupied therwelrei eapecially 
with mining. They bad atfree mine* in Tarahiah, in the 
aooth of Spain i they worked tin mine* in Portugal and 
poiaibly alio in England, and deae.’oped large gold properties 
oo the Thracian coait and eltewbere. whilst they eatabliihed 
at at iooa for catching the purplornussrl. Ar.jrte- Aphrodite, 
the goddess of Lore, accompanied them ; weapon! were an 
object of exchange with which they traded; they taught 
the Sicilian* games for instance, the game of Kotxaboa, 1 
and finally brought their mo« valuable gift to the Occident 
in the form of the letters of the Alphabet. 

§ 20. Dehutmose III and his Snccessors.— Dehut- 
moie or Thutmes u. began bis sole reign in the year 1481, 
and ruled unri! hi* death in 1449. The reign of thia 
powerful Pharaoh era* productive of a degree of external 
prosperity inch as hitherto had never yet been enjoyed or 
attained by Egypt. In consequence of the heavy tribute 
and the large quantities of war-booty, the internal condition 
of the country also improved 10 a corresponding measure, and 
extravagance and luxury such *1 Egypt had never before 
leer, ipeead over the land. Riche* and tieaaure without 
limit accumulated at this period 00 the Nile, and foreign 
element* and new custom* made their entry at the umt 
time. In the twenty-third official year of hia reign Dehut. 
mow undertook hia firat expedition against 'Syria. Hi# 
nth expedition took place in the forty firat year of hi* 
but at this point the reports on the teraple-wslls of 
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Karoak, which unfortunately only narrate in detail the firm 
c»|*diuon, ceil*. They arc, however, now implemented 
by Georg Eberi'i discovery in a Thebin grave of a 
war report by a superior officer, named Amen-em heb, 
couched io my clear language. According to thu aource, 
■he Egyptians, allied to Southern Palestine, which later on 
became «he territory of Simeon and Judah, began their ex- 
neditaona from the northern boundary of Jadah, advancing 
direct on Mcgiddo, at that time the moat important town 
of l'aleatine. The king of Kadeth, on the O routes in 
the ancient land of the Amorites north of Palestine, was 
the leader of the various Middle and North Palettinian 
towna which had thrown 06 the yoke of the Egyptian*. 

Amongit these town* two arc mentioned, Ya’kob-el and 
Yashupd, in which tome hare sought to recognise the 
names of the Hebrew patriarchs Jacob and Joseph. Of 
touch greater importance are names like Beth-Yi, iu. the 
house of Yahve, by which the name of the God of Israel, 
probably first changed by Mom from Yahu, Yah to Yahye, 
is proved to hare bern native at that lime amongst the 
Cira.inite* of Northern Palestine, whilst the name of 
Damascus, Timasku, assign* a certain amount of poli- 
tical importance to this old town. After this .ictocy, 
which brought with it a punishment of the three allied 
towns of Yeno’am, Noges, and Hurankol in the Lebanon, 
north of Mm» 0 , all Syria was filled with the fear of 
Pharaoh, and the new* even reached the distant king of 
Assur, who yohinurily sent rich presents, including large 
block* of ‘true blur stone’ (lipmlazuli), and vessel* of 
* Babylonian blue-stone * to the camp of Dehutmose. 

Drhmmote gradually subjugated and brought under his 
rule the whole of Syria a* far as the Euphrates and north 
wards beyond the thirty seventh degree of northern latitude, 
almost to the very boundary of Great Ch eta-land. If we 
were to draw a line from the Gulf of Isms at far as the aitc 
of the locieot Zeugma, now Birejik, on the Euphrates, 
it would approximately represent the northern boundary ot 
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the sphere of Egyptian indueoc e and power at that lime. 
Ii aUo included the town, of Carchesm* (Jrrabi.), Haleb 
( Aleppo), Pitru (the biblical Pethor, the home of ftalaam), 
Tunep, tooth of Aleppo, Hamath, and other* all of which 
name, are to be found in Egyptian inscription* Tribute 
wai also -nt by Phswicia. the land of Zahi, with iu 
town. So* (Tyrau), Sarepta, Sidoo, Birut ( Beryio* Beirut ), 
Kupin (Gebal, Byblou), and Ar.ad, wh.Ut Alaaia, the 
■trip of land 00 the coast north of Arrad, apparently 
only sent pre— nts. To the north-wen of thw moit 
northern port of Syria lie. Cilicia 1 to the north, Great 
C beta- land ; to the cut. 00 the other ride of the Euphrates 
between the Euphrates and Belikh, the land of Mitanni, 
which played an important pan in the reign of Amen- 
hotep m. Dehutmo— ineaded the laM-naroed territory 
several time* for the pup** of plunder. The Egyptian 
included it— like North Syria lying to the west of the 
Euphrates — in the general name of Naharin, in Hebrew 
Naharaim, iu. ‘the two provuce. 00 the baoki of the rirer.’ 

In cooaeojence of wch expeditions hi. repjiatioo spread 
not only to Cilicia ( Kelt), the island of Cyprus ( Ari), and 
to the interior of Mempotamia, east of the n»er Chabur 
(kingdom of Sangar), but afoo to A-yria and -still further 
east to Arrapach. at that time clearly an independent Sute. 

The prince, of all these countries sent Pharaoh rich 
pre—nt* amoogst which the root remarkable are the 
beautifully chaied metal re-els of Keft, pictorially reprr 
— nted in the grave of Reclwni-Rf, — their artiitic atyle 
exhibit. . writing rimilarity with that of the most ancient 
art of the west of Aria Mmor, and of Greece in tlie 
Mycenean Period. 

On the further bunk or the Euphrate* per hip. between 
Bali, .nd Rakk* near the town of Nl, Dehut mo— hunted i *0 
elephants for the sake of their tusks in a region where, almost 
4 00 years later, the Assyrian Crest- king Tiglath-pileser 1. 
alio killed ten elephanu ini caught four alise. A conqueror 
like Dehutmo— tuturally aim extended his kingdom in the 
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louth. in Nubia, and thus we Kt the boundary of Egypt 
actually advanced m fir at Napata, aouih of the fourth 
cataract. Amongst tb* moec diatant countries which sent 
presents, we alao had certain dim icta in Africa to the aoutli 
of Nubia, and the celebrated Africo-Sooth-Ar abian frank- 
incense territory of Pa’unt. 

DehutmoK in. wa. sue, ceded by the Pharaoh. Amen- 
hotep ii., who only reigned }+* years, and Dehutmoae it., 
who reigned 7 + * year*. both together not much more than 
about ten rear.. The death of Debutmoie in. war clearly 
the signal for revolution, all over Syria, for hi* two 
successors had much trouble io restoring older and .ecu ring 
the possessions of their gloriooa predecessor. 

Dehutmoae iv., however, don not eeem to have quite 
succeeded even in retaining hb ponecnona, aa in hit reign 
the Hktkea appear to have begun their descent from the 
mountains, and to hare gradually settled in Non hern Syria. 

A more accurate liat of the kings of Babylon and Assyria 
does not reach us until the rime of the tneceators of Dehut- 
«ose it. It can, however, be stated approximately which 
ruler, are to be considered aa contemporaries of Dehut- 
mo»c nr., although it b impossible to aay which king of 
Aasur it was who tent presents to Dehutmoae. According 
to ay nchronic history, we are justified in making the follow- 
ing approximate liar, in which the dot. represent the reign, 
which are certainly attested aa contemporaneous : — 

lUavioau. A anal*. 

Chub -Sfcy.il (ae fntuf. Ml lil u .l 

•ritr Kan.lit e .... N«d..-T.kUi Aisur. 

Hlatvaf Hiatus I 

Ksn-infcs, 

IIIm.. f HiMM * 

Basur-AstM. 

In all probability the last named Katutr king of Babylonia, 
Burnaburna l , was a contemporary both of Borur-Asaui, 
king of the Asiyruc, and of the Pharaoh Amenophb in., 

Must during the first year* of the latter's reign. 
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$ si. Hithsr Aau nod Egypt daring tho Reisn of 
AaanhoUp III udAnwhoUpIV T-.Tui-A-a.. 
Period.— Upon no period to the hutory of Hither Alia 
hM to much light been thrown m epoo that between about 
f«tO and ijHj ax. And esen this haa only happened 
within the laat six year*, owing to the discovery of entire 
archirea of cuneiform coereipoodetxe on clay tablet! in 
Tell.Amarna in Egypt, the aite of the former palace of 
Ameohotep ■»., by fellaheen who were searching for 
antiquitiea. The majority of theae tablet! found their way 
to the Berlio Museum, a large number to the Britiah 
Muicum. and some are in the Egyptian Muieom at Cairo. 
The letteti are addremed to the Pharaoh 1 Niuunure’a 
(Mimmurfa), and hit too Ntpcbarur£'a, in which there 
wa» no difficulty in recognising the frat name*. Nib-ma’a(t)- 
Rd and Nefer-Cbeperw-Rd, of the two kings Ameohotep 
(Amenophi*) ru. and re. On cloaer examination, the 
writeri of the letters were ascertained to be the kinga 
Shakta- K al li mma-inro, or, for short, Kallimma-Inzu 
(compare the other Kuikk name Ka-ahakti ianzi) of 
(brother?) Burra-buriaa (from 
woof Kurigalu ; farther, Assur- 
u ball it, son of Awur-nadin-achi of Assyria; Duihratu, 
aon of Sutarna of Mitanni ; Tarchondaradu of Arzapi 
(Rereph?) ; a king of Alaau, whoae name ia not men- 
tioned, aiui finally a whole aeriea of Syrnn and Paleatmian 
•aaula or viceroys, amongst whom a certain Abdi-ub, 
Priest king of Ur a tail, Jermalem, ex ate* our deepen 
interest. 

There has ruely been a nod of inscriptions which haa 
caused such aenaatroo as that we are now referring to. 
Indeed, one episode in this, the oldest diplomatic inter- 
change of opinions extant, hat already been made the 
subject of a descripdse novel. 1 The most aMoni thing 
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circumatance, however, in connection with thia find, it that 
the language employed^ wa* not the Egypian, nor war ^it 

ha«e^b<«n expeted, but the Baby !o Aai yriao language in 
cuneiform, am] further, that thia language wa* uacd 
throughout Hither A»u at the uaual language of inter- 
ccurte, eren in letter* to the Pharaoh*' court . 1 Eren a 
copy, found in TeH-Amaina, of a letter written by Pharaoh 
hiimelf to the king of the Babylonian*, »» written 
io cuneiform on a clay tablet, and not in hieroglyphic* on 

E chraeot or ppyrua. No circumttaree can throw more 
_ it on the preponderance of primitite Babylonian culture 
than thia. The timultaneoui government* of that time, at 
they appear partly from that correrpoodcoce and partly from 
the aynchrocic kiatory of Aaaur and Babel, and from the 
Babylonian liat of king*. are repretented in the following 
table : — 



ECTTT. 

AuKo-horro in. 
ItTmmvL), 
i. i4]l i<oo *c. 



An»i>. 

Buiur-Auur. 



(*•* I **-) 



i. n>x. 1 1*5 




I ' That Ana 



We ahould here note the 
•ma. king of Mitanni, .a* 
i»., to whom, after a loog atruggle, he gare a* contort 
or* of hia daughter* ; that hie younger ton Sotarna, who 
auccecded him after the murder of hi* elder brother, gave 
hia daughter Giluchipa in marriage to Pharaoh Ameoophi* 
in., who waa the too of that Mitaneic prince**, therefore 

' Th* la prakaMy an after cH.<t c4 ih. rafe af tkr la* kin«t of lb* 
Chanma-rafalta DyeaKy on iW We 
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hi* own nephew ; that Amenophit in, in hit thirty-tixih 
year, again married a Miunnic prince**, a daughter ol 
Duahraua, the too and mccettor of Sutama, and that 
finally .hit time Doabratta entered into corretpooder.ee 
with Amenophit i*. on the tubject of a tun. tar matrimonial 
alliance. Betide*. Amenophit m. wat in the firtt inttancc 
married to Tiyi, another Meaopoumian lady, who it depicted 
with blue eye*, the daughter of Yuya and hit wife Taya, 
and the wat the mother of Amencptt* it., and at auch the 
rightful oneen. 

The Egyptian tourer* do not report much concerning 
the external policy of the two Pharaoh* Amenophit in. 
and ir. They relate that the former, in hii fifth year, 
invaded Nubia, and ont of gratitude for hit victory built 
a tplcrdid temple on the hdy mountain of Barkal, near 
Napota, to the god A moo, and that the king* of Atsur and 
Sangar tent him present*. On the other hand, hi* oumcrout 
magnificent architectural work* thow the tpieodour of hit 
reign, which bated at !eaa thirty-six year*. The two 
huge ttatuet, the tool led • Memnoa Colo»; ’ in Medinct 
Habu, repretent Amrahotep m. 

Hi* ton, Amenhotep it, however, tundt forth in a 
mott peculiar character, namely at a religious reformer. 
Influenced perhapa by hia Syrian mother, he introduced a tort 
of Solar MonxheiaRi. With this object he left polytheistic 
Thebe*, founded a new capital on the the of the modern 
Tell-Amarna, it, led himaclf Ch.en (ten, U • Splendour of 
the Ditc of the Sun,’ ditmitted all the pric«ta of Amon, 
0«irit, and of the other god* in the whole kingdom, ami 
endeavoured by every pomible mean* to eradicate all 
reminitcerce* of the old religion. However, thorough M 
thit reformatioo may have been, it wat not of any perma- 
nence. Hi* Mcceatort, who only reigned a abort time, 
restored the Temple of the Sun built by him in Tell- 
Amarna, but returned to Thebe* and to the old worship 
of Amon, and under Hoe em-heb, the law kiog of the 
Eighteenth Dynatry, who thortly after atcended the throne, 
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•Pd hi* two iiKcrwoti. DOW gradually began to *lacket>. 
A coMffcacy of t be Chabiri, .pparently cro.im.ng from 
Hccr<«, bat perhap* from • more diuant qiurier, c.u»ed a 
great ictl of uooble to Abdi-db, Priew-king of Jcnmlcm, 
one of the mo« fa.’thful ruali of thi* Pharaoh. In Syria 
the I Iitthe*, who were cootioually rpreading further, 
endra. cured to *tir op tho*e Tanali of Pharaoh who were 
nearer to them, «t*dal!y the land, of Amurri, north of 
Lebanon, and Nuchaari ( Irjogo, Noge* of the Egyptuo 
itMcriptione), and the Phtreicun town* Araenhotep in., 
** Wfl! “ bi* weceMor, refmed to liateti to the urgent 

3 «ti of hi* *amU and viceroy* for armed intervention 
«i_p|«t. Abdi-ub of Jertwalem woefully and ioceuiotly 
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of devotion to Egypt. Tht u«r i, ih, c« with the 
l«trri of the gorerooe of Bybloa, Rib Adda, on the one 
.Hie. and the letter, of hi. rival, Abd-Aahiiu the Ar.aJite, 
on the other. 

Specially inurweme a pauage in ooe of the letter, of 
the Babylonua kmg Burnaburia. to Amen hotep .... ac 
cordmg to which, m the time of K or. gal to. the father of 
Buroabunaa, the Kunachaiana, it. the Canaanhe. or the 
■nhabiuou of the Palewinian Lowland* had applied to 
him to help them in .0 inra^oo of Kanairat, the biblical 
territory of the Keaiaake. ia the aooth of Palertioe, that i. 
to aay, in the immediate aohere of Pharaoh', power, which 
Kungalzu rehue. id the following word. ■ If you with 
to fall oat with Pharaoh, my brother, and ally youraelf with 
* omc one eUe, uke care that I do not then march against 
and plunder y«u* To thu Bcroaburi*. job. the 
remark reterring to an Auyrian embauy de- 
« patched about the same time to that Pharaoh • For the 
»ke of thy father, my father pid do heed to them. A. 
regard, the Amyriana under my aomQgMy, I hare not 
made them journey to thee, bw they wen, u> thy land of 
their own free will ; but if thow wilt keep friend, with me, 
they moat not attam their object, but thou iruit let them 
depart empty-handed.' Hu jnloonr of the pushing 
Aatyriaoa could not be more deliciotufy expeued than in 
them word.. 

“ d the Successor* 

U. and Aunr nballti - Egypt under 

and Merenptah. — For the uke of eleamem 
of the king. 



you and 
following 



II 



we appnd in the form of a table the 
who will be hereinafter mentioned : 



Aut.ia. 



Eover. 

( Ammophil IT.) 
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(< 

K... 



o 



fM"H,th.*y*n**w* 

45 " «s/r ,fco- 



Bow. 

Nintli*alh Dynilly. 

(* 



H.l-aaifi, mo of A 




.-■mar-Hurui, > M 
■ b «“* 1*77-1 *7*. 



X, 6 jtin, itm 
S*<>raktM«ra>, ij y*.r«, 
fro®#. i«6q. 



(MO 

(R. M • 

■ ill.) 



(Ma-oo-Puh, » 
«**4 



" bln id Egypt, with the exceprioo of S«i L, at the 
begmdng of the Nineteenth DyoaKy. there U nothing 
farther to report than the gradual lou of power by the 
Pharaoh* in Syria in ccceqoeoce of the coodnual ad ranee of 
the H irate*, we hod that in Babylonia A»rrian influence is 
conur.ooo.ly on the merraw, wbch U *petially demon* rated 
in the marriage of the too of Barnabjri*. n. with the 
Anynan prince** Mubllitat-Serua. The indignation 
create.! thereby in Babylon finally culminated in the murder 
of the kiog who came of thi* onion, and the proclamation of 
a certain Nazihnga* a* king in hi. *teadi but A-ur-ub.llit 
conquered and killed the new ruler and placed hi. own 
great gr.nd.oo, Kurigalm an infant, on the Babylonian 
throne. 



’Vheo Kurigalru it. wa*j 

Amur ubnllit dead, be .ttemptrd id throw off the Aayrian 



up and hi* great grandfather 



yoke. I«* wa. eanquiihed by Bel niriri and obliged to cede 
•ome ot hi* territory. Thi* proceeding wa. repeated under 
the we eding king*. Their Awyrian adremrie*, Ramm.n 



■rati 



«*»Sctic prince*, who had conquered the whole of Mero- 
P OUm ". *nd thereupon (tyled themtelre* with jeide 



were two eery powerful and 
‘ Me»o- 
King* 
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of the World.' It ia from the 
•erred the frit Amy run ioscriptic 



corner that we have 
i of any length, in » 



•erred the but Amy nan inacriMioa of any length, 10 which 
he describes the templet he built aad the ricioriei be gained 
orer the Knti or Gu, nations inhabitiog the mountain* east 



of Babylooia and Aityria, who had formerly been ratult 
of Babylonia. The custom of dating the in.cripcion. 
after the yearly appoistcd Supreme Oftcer of the Ad- 
minituatioo, the to-called * Epooym,’ i* met with here for 
the first time ; for the later period of the Aatyriaa king! we 
pome*, formal liiu of Eponvms which have afforded u. an 
invaluable mean of producing a reliable chronological 
scheme. 

The reign of hi( too and tocceaaor, Shalmuoeacr, Salman- 
aaarid l, was still more famous. He established the new 
reaidentiai town of Calah, rebuilt the ancient iinctua'ry of 
Iiur of Nineveh (Ghanu* 4 il. and brought the whole of 
the north of Mesopotamia, along the upper courae of the 
Euphratei and Tigris, under the Assyrian acepere, at the 
same time making further cooaoent in the Armenian 
districts of Mauri (north and north-eaM of Melitcne) and 
Kirchi, mention of which ia frequently made later on. 
He even undertook hostile expedition! across the Euphratei 
to Charirabbor, the ancestral home of the Hittrtes, who 
were then engaged in warfare with Ramaei n. He alto 
deprived Kadasman-burias, king of the Babylonian., of 
•rveril town*. A display of such military strength soon 
•ettlcd the predominance of Aatyria over Babylonia, whose 
position u one of the Great Powers was now almost 
entirely a thing of the past. 

In Egyp, Hoc-em-heb, who had rc-eatabliahed the old 
religion of the kingdom sa the only authoritative one, had 
been succeeded by Ramaei t., and the latter, who only 
reigned a thort time, by Seti i. 

In the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty, the 
Egyptian boundary only extended aa far aa Carmel, or 
not much further than at the time when Dehutmose sis. 
began hit great expeditions. All the territory north of 
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Kadrsh, on the Of once*, in il* laud of the Amorim, had 
become vasul-aum of the Hittite*, and only the neutral 
zone from Carmel lo Kadesh. U the Lebanon Range nod 
Ccelctyria, <cp*rauJ Egypt from ihc sphere of the new 
Great Power. 

Seti l made an attack upon K»le»h, in cooiequencc of 
which a war— which remained uoJcuJrd— broke out be- 
tween him and the Hittite.. who were at once joined by 
the Amorim and the people of the Lebanon. The Sint 
to energetically oppose the Hittite* was Seti’a lucccstor, 
Ramiet u., who reigned a eery lory tipsc, according 
to agronomical calculation from 1348 to izSt. 

In hi* fine expedition, in the tecond year of hia reign, he 
assured himself first 0 f all of Palestine, and time occupied 
Phcrnicia as far as Beirut. He erected hi* statue on the 
Dog-river, N'ahr-d-kelh, ai a boundary mark. 

In hi. fifth year the great battle 'of Kadesh took jJace, 
on which occasion the king of the Hittitc* brought to 

f ther all hit auxiliaries. The personal bravery of the 
haraoh, which eventually decided the day, it celebrated in 
brilliant colours in the Uyyptian lipot called the • Song of 
Pentaur,’ after the name of the writer of the pap, rue roll 
which ha* hern preserved. Amongst the Hittite.' allies 
there were not only various Syrian vassal-princes like the 
king of Kadcxh, bat alto a numler of tribet uent for from 
the -ends of the sea,' the l.uk or l.vcians the Darda or 
Dardanoi, the Mow or Mytiaas (?), the Yuan or Ionians, 
the Pida«a or Pi»linu(?), ard the Karkasl. or Ka.hkash, 
which Nggcwi the Kaski of the Assyrian inscriptions, or 
the Cokhiana of the Greeks. 

All these, ai well as the bud of Kaatradcn for K ad- 
it is called later 

. KmgK the vassals 

of the king of the liittitet, prove that the greater portion 
of Asia Minor was under Hittite influence, an assumption 
which is confirmed by the fact that Hittite monuments 
have been found scattered over the whole of Ana Minor. 



vaden, ia. Caj-podocia or Kat-|«t.la, a* 
In cuneiform), always mentioned first an 
of the kins of the Hhtites, prove tint t» 
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However inter eating k i» «o meet the Ionian* of Auu 
Minor in the fourtcer.th century on Syrian km I, it it Mill 
n*orc remarkable to find among* the mercenary uoop* of 
the Egyptian Pharaoh not only the Libyan* and Nubians 
who were then commonly rnliued fur that parpoic, but 
also European pirate*, the fropcntlr depicted Sard* or 
Sardinian*, who were fraud on accoom of tbair armour 
nod their bravery. The* are already mentioned a* 
auxiliaries of Rfeadda of Gdul under the name of 
Sudani in the Tell-Amarna ubleti, and were the fore- 
runner* of a .movement jnon pt nation* which we thall 
pecscntly tee under Metnephtah and Ramie* nr. hurling it* 
main flood upon the coo« of Palectine. 

To return to the Hiuitt*, tbc Egyptian imcrijxion* give u> 
a complete genealogical tree of their then ruling king* 

So«iw,*to ma.e *= *Uarc. lick the EgyfCUD*, pictnbi) 
HimbM or Rmi r. 

pthN* • coat-ajmrj t* Srti ft. aad pcrhim ol 
j Rini-» a. 

Con mi. "k* ww ;'»<» vitli Rium u. i„ ih, 
(mur«rrr<i). twenty-iWn year «f the Uil.r'i rripn. 

In the eightli year of hi* reign. Ramie* a. com|4etely 
conquered the Hinterland of north-we** Palettinc, Soutliern 
Plurnicia, which hail already been invaded by Seti it.i 
there would have Iwen nothing remarkable in that, if 
it had not been that the name of thi* territory i* giien 
a* Atier. Thia tribe, which appeal* Mboroorntly a* one 
of the twelve tribe* of l»f»el, /f/6r, cannot then have been 
received into the federation of the Inrarlite* until *omc 
linw later, a* we already Saul them in Palrttine in the* 
po-iemion of the whole of Galilra. The br*t woof that in 
the lime of Rmmm if. the Itrachrc* were Rill in the Land 
of Goihen, and that, therefore, the long-lived Ramur* n. WM 
tl*e Pharaoh of the Oppvetaion, u afforded by the fact that 
in the Egyptian intcriptiom, a* well aa tboctly before in «l»c 
Tell-Amariu tablet*, no other Inelkk tribe ii mentioned 
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than that of A sher, which, according to the Bible, appear* 
to be half Canaanitic and half Phoenician. The re*ult of 
the war, which waa terminated in the twenty-firat year of 
the reign of the king hr a treatv of peace, the text of 
which haa been preaerved, i* not by any meant a brilliant 
one, if we bear in mind the aacrifice* entailed. If we take 
the boundary-line of the cooooests made by Seti i. at 
running from Zarpat (Sarcpta) to the Lake of Tiberiaa, 
then a line drawn from Beirut to the touth of Damatcua, 
right through the Lebanon, would indicate the increaae of 
the Egyptian poueaaioo* under Ramie* n. ; moreover, the 
Hittitea undertook in future not to advance further touth. 

The remainder of hi* long reign wu employed by 
Ranuct n. in raising up a number of coloawl edifice* in 
various part# of Egypt. The ruin* of Karnak, Abydoa, 
Luxor, and Abu Simbd te*nfy even tow to the magnificence 
and apJeodour diipLyed, and it waa especially these work* 
of ccace which procured him the epithet of ‘ Great-’ 

Hi* favourite palace waa at Tania, the biblical Zoan, in 
the delta (cf. Psalm* Ixxnii. ia). In the delta, in the 
immediate vicinity of the Land of Goahen, be alao cauaed 
the granary town* of Ramae* and Pithom Succoth ( Egyp- 
tian, Pi-Tum and Tekut) to be buik by Semitic labourer*, 
amongat whom a papyroa-roll memioea the Apriu, i.t. 
Hebrewt (Exodua, chap. i. n). Indeed, the wotd* of 
Exodus, chap. li. *3, 'And it happened after thoae many 
day* that the king of Egypt died/ acera actually to refer 
to hit extraordinary length of reigo (tixty-aeten year*). 

A remarkable incident happened ■ the time of Mere®- 
ptah (Mernephtah), too of Karnaea 11., to whom Manetho 
attribute* a reign of nineteen yean, froan 1181 to 1161 ax. 

In the fifth year of hit reign, 1*77 ax., the Libyan*, 
with a number of piratca of Aaia Minor, Italy, and Greece, 
invaded the western delta in aearch of plunder, and were 
repulsed by the Egyptian* in a brilliant battle. Theac 
• Northerner* from all parts, and from the Linda of the Sea,' 
were called Luku (Lyciana), Akaivasb, Turah, Shakruah 



(or Shakluah), and 



), amoogat whom 
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wc recogniae the fine-, aimed m haring taken part in 
the Hittite war of Ramae* iu, and the lart at Egyptian 
nwreenarie* under Ramie*. It U now generally admitted 
that the Turih are the Tyrrhene*, aad the Akaieaah the 
or Ac hunt, aad aa it undoubtedly appear* from 
the pictorial repeaectatiooa that the Sharda are the ant 
at the Sardinian*, it doe* not teem ao eery remote to awume 
that the Shakrmh or Shaklmh are the Sicilian*. 

If Merenptah, concerning whoae death the monument* 
hue nothing to record, and whoae mummy ha* not been 
found, actually reigned until Il6a, that would be the year 
in which Mote* brought the children of I*rael out of the 
houae of bondage into the deaert 5 for if Ramaet n. be the 
Pharaoh of the Operation, then Mercojtah it no other than 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus. It u, bowerer, potaible that 
we may be justified in placing hi* death in the year 1275. 
The ihort rciga of hi* soccecor, Seti 11. , wa* followed by 
timet of d border which were finally taken advantage of by 
a Syrian chief, Ir*u or Iln, to usurp the government of the 
delta. It ilmo« appeared a* if the Hykao* period were to 
be repeated, when Prince Set-oeeht (a ton of Seti 11.?) 
mccceded in driring out the foreigner* with the half of the 
M.i/oi, a troop of Nubian police. 

The Twentieth Dyoaaty commence* with Set nccht’t ion, 
Ramtra m., who, according to aurooomical computation, 
a*cended the throne about 1 J40 ax., completed the RcMor- 
atioo, and ruled about thirty two year*, from 1 2 4 0 to 1 *oK. 

The forty year*’ wandering* oi the Iwarlitr* would thu* 
belong to thi* period, from about the year 1275 until the 
commencement of the reign of Ramie* | and the beginning 
:.f the cooauett of the We*t Jordan Land would be about 
1 ajo. It i* nowhere *ueed within the Bible that the • Five 
Book* of Moues' the Pentateuch, which derive tlicir name 
from the principal content*, are horn the pen of Mote*. It 
■a not to be denied that much, eapecially many of the laws 
come from the time of Mom, and mv*t cometpimtly be 
attributed to him. At the tame time it moat al*o be admiued 
that the ;re*ent fcem of the Old Tevtament ia the re*ult ol 
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several later redaction*. and thus shartd the mortal fate of 
cm y written book. The Fifth Book of Mows, found in 
the reigo of Jo*ah, wUI be later discussed. In the 
fir* four Booki three different sources appear to be dis- 
tinguishable, which undoubtedly ooce existed n independent, 
writing*, and were sulweqceiitly worked up into one com- 
plete whole. Firu of all we haie the to cal led ground-text 
or the Code of the Priests, a rather systematic enumeration 
of the mow ancient hatorical crews and laws, the latter 
in special detail. In this portion the old name of the 
Deity, Elohlm. the f/mrJb .rjr.uti, of the word • El/ 
God, U always employed. The second ii the more popular 
•Yahrirtic’ source, a* aooeher name of the Deity, 4 Yah re/ 
i* used, which was the official appellation since the time of 
Moses. The third it a source — similar to the Yahvistic — 
which also employs the term 4 Elohim.’ and the origin of 
which a to be sought in the northern kingdom of Israel. 
Tbc assumption is that the writings it. and ni. were at 
first united in one book which h is costomary to call the' 
4 Jehovistic,’ and which was subsequently amalgamated with 
the Code of the Priests, in the Books of Moses which 
now lie before us. 1 Since the writings of Reuu, Graf, and 
Wellhausen, the Code of the Priests is generally regarded 
as being the latest, emanating, as regards the greater portion 
of its comenu, from powexilie times, and altogether a later 
age it attributed to the portions containing the Law than to 
the prophetic writings of the period of the kings. But it is, 
nevertheless, a fact that the Code of the Prietu also point*, 
in rt* mow important puts, to a pre exilic time, and to the* 
writings appear aa three redaction*, each written from a 
different point of view, but nearly at the same time, of tin 
numerous ancient traditions of the prietu and the people. 
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$ as. Th* lut of Um KAMltlc Dynnaty 
Id Egypt. — The fynchrooiatM of thii period 
art anged a* follow! 



A ■»■!*. 
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The powerful Shalnune*« in Assyria »u *occeeded by 
hii too, Tuklati-Niodar. He tuccesafolly attacked the 
Babylonians, who were already weakened by Kidin-Chut- 
rudaa, king of the Eiawto, under BeJ-sum-idma and 
Rarnmaiwuro-idina ; indeed, be eren conquered the ancient 
lacred city of Babylco, taking the mature* of the templet 
to Aatur, and appointing hit own governor* in Akkad, 
Northern Babylonia, and Kardaniaa, Southern Babylonia, 
and that placed the land under Anyrian dominion for aeven 
year., which period the Babylonian bit of king* attribute. 

fir*t rule of the Auyrian* in Babylonia ia found on a teal 
of TukUu-Niodar.dMCOvertd by Seonaeberib to Babylon in 
the year 689 a^., and brought by him to Assyria ‘after 600 
veari’ (round numbers for jjo year*). Finally, not only 
the down-trodden Babylonian noble*, but al*o hi* own *oo, re- 
belled 1 



dden Babylonian noble*, but *J*o hi* own * 

* 11 *'! again** Tuklati-Niodar, and they had him put to death. 
A reriod of order now followed in Babylonia under 



Ranimawtum uaaur (the name written in ideogram* might 
law be RammannadiD-achi), who reigned twenty-three 
year*. Synchronic hittory report* that Bel-kudur-oatur, king 
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of the Auyrian*, fell in bottle againu the Babylonians. and 
that hi* successor, Nindirpaleier, had dificuliy'io arming 
the attack of Ramm*n-«um-u«ur from the town of Aim. 

Marduk-pol-idina (Merodach- B*l*d» from the time 
of who*e reigo w e pomeu a boundary-* tone remarkable for 
it* pictorial representation* of the itaJiac, appear* to hare 
energetically protected Babylonian independence, a* he aUo 
ed hinwelf « Kin* of th£ Wodd.' . 



«yled 



a* peerioualy Shilma- 



ne*er had done, and ^*ubee^oently Tiglatb-pilrsrr dkl. It 



wa* not until the long-lived Aujuxd king Anur- Dayan, who 
reigned until about 1 1 70, that it wa* poaaibie to defeat the 
Babylonian, under Zamim»«m-kJini and to deprire them 
of come boundary town*. After thi* Ttctory, the power of 
the Atayrian* wa* again in the ascendant. 

During the reign of Ramte* nu, which laced for more 
than thirty year*, in addition to two mall expeditions 
again*, the Libyan, and their allict the Mash wash 
(Maxye*?), a war of great hicorict] importance occurred 
in the eighth year of hi* rale, about uja a-c-, directed 
again*! the Amorces wbo»e country had again been invaded 
by new hordes and tribe* of those nation* of the *ca who 
were already hottile to Egypt during the reign of Metcnptah. 
On thia occasion they came in cararans on can* drawn by 
oxen, Ringing their wire* aod children with them, and at 
the »aroe time many of them appeared in ihipa along the 



The Egyptian record* aay: • No country could mist 
their arms from the Land of Cheta, Kode (the land around 
the I *<ian Golf), and Carchemwh to Arrad and Alma; they 
destroyed them and pitched their camp » the heart of the 
Land of the Aroorite*. who were taken away prisoner*. and* 
the land .uelf wm a. ,f it had never exiced. They came 
armed and threatened Egypt ; their chief supporter* were 
the men of Pulaat, Zaikal, Shakraah, Danan, and Wa,ha.h.* 

* Amoo**. th<~ -U<™ . urtht. with tW to .«*«". to 

pint*' the Syrian "" the PcbMs mi* th. T.r.h.i, .ho .re 

tbow 
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A. they threatened to advan ce Kill Farther aod to invade 
Igyptiaa territory, to which almoat the whole of Pairetioe 
Mooted, the Pharaoh quickly rerolved to fight them oo 
the bouodary, and he succeeded, with the help of hi. Sardtnian 
n.crceoarie., in repairing them oo we end on Uod, tod took 
the opportunity of making a cheap plundering expedition 
into the land of the Amor net, which, however, wa* already 
in a .tale of deflation. Thi. wa. for a long time to come 
the Ian advance of a Pharaoh into Syria. 

If we aak who, betide, the Shakruah or Shaklush, 
were the foreigner, who now appeared for the firm time 
and, in the fir* irwtance, came from the coawa of Aaia Minor, 
we .hall find that tbew Danan may with probability be 
identified with the Daaaoi of Argo* an d the Pulaat with the 
Philittice* who, according to Hebrew tradition., alto came 
from abroad, namely, from Capbtor ( Kelt, Cilicia ?). The 
last attumptioo ia especially probable, aa we actoally do fiod 
a hundred year, later that the Philistine. were the bitter 
ere r lie. of the Iiraclite* and as, according to aa Egyptian 
source, daring the reign of the Prim-king Heri-ilor, 
about 1050 a-c., the northern Philistine coast -town Dor 
is meotiooed as a town of the Zakkal.> In all probability 
the Pulaat aod the Zakkal made tevetal further invasion, of 
the South Palestinian coaat from the aea, even after the 



were 
1 icy 
the I rod 



hard prcaacd by a • King of Aacaloo ’ in the year 
That Cretan* abo joined the Philistioe. ia proved by 
(guard of King David, which coonaud of Cberethites 



time of Ramses in. ; thus, according to Josoo, the Sidooiaru 
, • * King of 

Mil 

odyguard of K 

and Pelethite* U Cretan, and PbsliMines. It wa. a curiou. 
irony of fate that them intruder* who were per hap. ahead) 
Indo tiermaniied, aod certainly woo became quite ! 
wue bur 00 to give their name, P detune (originally Land 
of the Philbtine.), to the entire area of the Holy Land. 



1 Ali^T -*«r Chart^fk (| to) — M— b o I t Utmn 

Zakkati, which a frehail j ta W »-.»* ia PsMiw. The u» reecU 
wlin to . Chab-itv, ie. »a lahthatal rf HtWon. It tbmloit •ppran 
Ik. 1 It-, /.fck.1 iaT*4«4 the couc e/ the Philauae. .1 . - Jt rarliev fat,, 
tk-t •‘be* ihea at leu* oae ^roefbaU -at ia tho. ponmion. 
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The condition of Palestine and Syria *u clearly altered 
by the** incursions, to which the conquest of the Writ 
Jordan Land by the Hebrew* wa* toon to be added. The 

K wer of the Hittite* now appear • completely broken. 

le Amorite*, aa toon aa the Pharaoh had departed, must 
alao hate followed in hia footstep* and occupied a large 
portion of Paleatine, whilit the Philiatinca endeavoured to 
settle on the coaat. That ia the only explanation of the 
circuimuoce that the original inhabitants of Palestine arc by 
laraclitic writers sometime i called Canaaaitrt, l.owlandcra, 
and sometime* Amorite*, Highlanders, the original meaning 
of the name* being in many caae* quite forgotten. 

In no other section of the biblical records ia it so difficult 
to fix the chronological order aa in the time of the Judges, 
a period which, accord-ng to modern calculations, can only 
hare bated a little orer aoo years ; for from the cooquea 
of the West Jordan Load by Joshua, about 1 230 ax., to the 
coronation of Saul by Samuel, about 1010, there is a period 
of exactly 220 year*, whilst according to the ordinary calcu- 
lation a period of nearly 400 years would lie between the 
two event*. It is not difficult to find the reason of this 
discrepancy. It appears that in narrating the history of 
some of the heroes who sa*<d Israel in those dsya from the 
hands of various enemies, such as the Moabites, the Midi- 
anites, and the Philistines, writers simply took fort* years 
into account as the 'time of their judging over Israel,* even 
where it was not known how long the heroes lived ami 
worked. In the earliest timet of the Judges there was an 
oppression which lasted foe eight years, at the hands of a 
king of Mesopotamia (Aram Nahsrayim), who is called 
Cushan Kishathaim, the • Kaihitt of the twofold mis-, 
fortune.* Whether a Babylonian or an Assyrian king or a 
prince of Mitanni it mraoi, is not to be ascertained ; the 
expedition of the Kasaite km* of Babylooia, Nebochad- 
nec2ar L, to the Lind of the W«t took place considerably 
later than the date at which the Bible places the incursion 
of this Mesopotamian king. 




CHAPTER V 

The Reign of Tlglalh-plleaer I. and the two following 
Ceniurlei. —David and Solomon. 



j 14. The 8necenon of Aunr-Daju and the Baby- 
lonian Pashl Dynasty. — T«i Pun 00 or thi Uiasutic 
Juocii. — WhBat in Assyria Assurdayin war succeeded by 
at lean fire mien, of whom the renowned TiglathoilescT 1. 
wtt the third, the too in regular order always following 
tlie lather, there arose in Babylonia a oew genuinely 
Semitic Dynasty, which hell away already during the life- 
time of AaaardayiP, descending, a* they alleged, from a 
certain Paahi who war probably the father of the first of 
their eleren king*. The foUowiog table ahowa the Babylo- 
Asayriao synchronisms of this epoch, which was 00c of great 
importance for the growth of Assyrian power : — 



Anru«. 

Amit Dayas, vijt f. 77. 

M«t>kkU-Naska. 

Attss.iMA 



TsUth-pBrnsr 1. 

A».r M fob. 

Simii-K immm, h>. Mix. 
Anar-nAnr-psI ir., «« o< i. 



1. 17 yrut, 1177-1160. 

! f]' 1 * r,fV 

4. [NiMtSu-M or Nrbuchsd- 
•*“" 1.) afoot iMfiaaa. 

«. (Br|wa4ts-*fla) ». 1 iti-i 1 17, 



*■ VlarfoMlt. . . .1 .* Trsn. 
to. f . • , 1 1 ftm. 

• *- Hafo^iidfoit f TOT.-*' 
l»tl- 
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We ire ignorant of the eircumsunces noder which the 
Kaaiitic Dynauy. winch had reigned for to many centuries, 
wm oeerthtown in Babylonia. In any case, it was a 
powerful reactioo of Semibsm which wa* the active element, 
and ahowed iuelf conspicuously not only in the name* of 
the kings which were national Babylonian throughout (note 
especially the many name* containing Marduk), but alio in 
the long and eloquent inscription of the fourth (or third) 
king of the Dynasty, Nabw-knduj-uwur. Nebuchadncccar i. 
Unfottuoately it is just the fat term name* on the list of 
kings which are completely broken off, but we can 
chronologically fix the begmsung at approximately about 
1 177, and likewise tbe total of the years of the reigns ot 
Nos. j-7 at sixty-five years. We can even insert the names 
in the hiatus as we are here assisted by synchronic history. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the tenth year of 
Marduk -nadin-achi, the Babylonian contemporary of 
Tiglath-pdeser u, can also be fixed by a later chronological 
note of Sennacherib a: 1 107, 418 years before tbe destruc- 
tion of Babylonia by this Assyrian king in the year 689 sc. 

Ansur-cis-iai and Nabo-kudor-ossur, his Babylonian 
contemporary, were two powerful rulers. The former is 
styled by his son Tiglath pileter ‘the mighty king, the 
conqueror of hostile countries the subduer of ,11 the rebels’ 
He conquered the Kuri (Gu) and Lulumi, two mountain 
tribes inhabiting the ease of Assyria. The Lnlumi had 
their settlements from tbe Lower Zab to tbe Upper Tigris, 
indeed as tar as tbe Upper Euphrates 

He therefore cooqurred almost the same tribes who had 
waged war with Rammaa-nirlri 1., and to whose territory 
the Babylonians thought they had prior rights. Babylonian 
culture— at least, exterior culture — had found its way into 
both countries already from the earliest ages for we possess 
inscriptions of a king Lasirabof Guti and a king Anubaninl 
(a Semitic name) of Lulhabi — as the Babylonians pro- 
counted Lulumi— which are written m tbe same archaic 
Characters as the inscriptions of King Naram-Sin of Akkad, 
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and alio in Semitic llabyloeiaa. Nebcchadncizar t. boasts of 
having subjugated these Lnlumi id the same way that he 
style. hinwelf the cooler of the We«4and (Mam., 
Land of the Amor it**). Dot the only defied report he 
left in hit inscription was of hi* victory om Elam and hi* 
tcogear.ee on the Kassitr*. It al*o appear* to have been in 
the territory of the Ltdumi, in the north of Mesopotamia, 
where the two rivak met, and where the king of the 
DabyloniaM wa. defeated. The rewit of thia wa* that the 
A«yrian* coohl again— aod thi* time permanently- rule 
over Char ran, the ancient centre of the • Empire of the 
World' (kingdom of Kith). 

Under (he reign of Tigiath-pileaer u, the mighty ton of 
Aswr-riMd, Assyria at ooce began it» brilliant course of 
deieloproeot, aod toon became a • Great Power,’ a petition 
which a few centuries later, coder Anur-naaor-pal and his 
successors, was coatrtned and permanently maintained. It 
was the tint time that an Assyrian king bad advanced beyond 
the Euphrates as fir as the Mediterranean. At the source 
of the Tigris, a relief picture of Tiglath-pilescr was dis- 
covered in which he calk himself ‘the Conqueror from the 
Great Sea of the West-land to the Sea of the Nitti-Land,’ 
it. the Lake of Van b Armenia. In ano her inscriouoo 
it is related of him that he went to aea in Arvadian ships, 
it. ship* of Arvad or Aradus. the most northerly 
Phicnician town, which had previously belonged to the 
Egyptians, aod that, on thia occasion, he destroyed a marine 
moo iter called Nkhir, ‘one who blows heavily, snorts or 
roar a.' Indeed, he must have advanced as fu as the 
/ .cUinoa, as hr hunted at the foot of these mountains. 

ilia reputation penetrated even into Egypt, where at 
that time Libyan kbg* were ruling, and he evidently 
intended to reopen Assyria’s former relations with the 
sncceMors of Dehutmoae in., when he • caused a crocodile 
and a river -ass (obviously a hippopotami! ), animaU of the 
great tea, to be sent to the kbg of Muni (Egypt), and let 
the people* of hu land see them.’ An elaborate report ol 
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hi* expedition* is to be found in hU annals, which contain 
about 800 line*. Unfortunately they uy nothing more 
of hi* advance to the Phoenician com and the Lebanon. 
The ereatnt detail i* devoted to the subjugation of the 



The V'lUM detail ia devoted to the subjugation of the 
Nairi land, u. that portion of Armenia which be* between 
the Van Lake and the Issian Coif, especially the *uip of 
land between the Van Lake and the Euphrates, near 
Miltd, and the Kirchi-hod to the moth of it. Tiglatli- 

t 'l fir it deed of prow tm waa to drive back the Mo*k» 
the Eophrate* and to incorporate the territory of 
Kummuch fCommarmel Wine to the north of Charran in 



t '. firr« deed of prowem waa to drive twek the 
the Eophrate* and to incorporate the tern 
Kummuch (Commagene) I yin* to the north of Chi 
the Assyrian empire. 

It i* remarkable that TigUthpileser croated the Eo; 
made the people of Cbanhrabbal (Great Cbeta-lanc 



the Asryrian empire. 

It ia remarkable that Tiglath pileaer croaaed the Euphrates 
made the people of Cbani-rabhrt (Great Cheta-land in the 
Egyptian inscription*), near Milid (Malaria), pay tribute, and 
adiaoced a* lax aa the 'Upper Sea of the West,’ i.t. the 
Issian Gulf. 

No further mention i* made of a great Hittite realm in 
thii neighbourhood after the mranon of the nation, of the 
tea under Ramaee m. On the ocher hand, Araraxan* had 
settled 00 the Euphrates and attempted at various poinu to 
take the heritage of the former Hhtite States. When 
they made another attempt, under Tiglath-pilrser, to settle 
in Mesopotamia, between the Enphrate* and Belikh, the 
former Land of the Mitacni, they were driven off and their 
posture- lands along the middle Euphrates plur-Jered, from 
Carchemish to Northern Babylonia, the so called Suchi-Und 
(the biblical Shnah). This territory is perpetuated tn the 
Book of Job, in w hich the second of Job*, three friends figure* 
as the prince of the Shuhite*. sod the third, according to the 
only correct Greek translation, a* the kin> of the Minzans 
and • Wine from the land of Sochi ' ia arill mentioned in the 
cuneiform writings of the time of Nebuchadnetzar n., the 
renowned king of the Chaldeans. Tiglath-pilescr also 
conquered the land of Moasri in Wert Armenia, which had 
already been invaded by Shalmaneser 1., and defeated it* 
allies of the Cappadocian district of Kununu. Thu* 
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TigljfK pilfirf doc only restored hi* empire to the ua which 
it previously pour uni under Shalicunnri, but alao con- 
siderably extended it, nprcully toward. Armenia, and by 
hia ad ranee toward* Northern Syria aa far a* the Lebanon 
i l.o wed future Assyrian raped it too* the route they should 
take. 

That a tukr like Tula* pleaer should aUo keep Baby 
looia in check ia a matter of coorae. Although hi* 
Babylonian opponent, Marduk-nadin-achi, *oc< ceded in 
carrying off the statues of the deitiea Ramrrin and Sala 
Iron the town of Ikallati to Babylon, whence Sennachetib 
fetched them bock 418 year* later, Tiglath-pileter took as 
an equivalent several towna of Northern Babylon*, amongst 
them Babylon rtiell, aod compelled the king of the Baby- 
lonian* to recognise hi* torereignry. 

All we know of the two *coa of TigUth-pilcscr who 
■ucceeded him in Assyria, Auur-bd-kala and Sarasi- 
Rammin, it that the lac let built pan of the Ittar-tempJe in 
Nineveh, and that the former maintained ‘ good peace ’ with 
Mirdok-ahapik-ziri, the king of the Babylonians, and that 
when the last named was ovetthrown by a certain Rammio- 
pal-idin, he carried away the daughter of thi* new king, 
with a rich dowry, to Ataur. Amu bel kala transferred 
hi* residence from Calah to Nineveh. Tiglath-pilesrr 
reigned from about 1115 to HOj. Assur-bel-kala to about 
tobj, and Samil-Ramman, if he waa the younger brother of 
Aimr-bel-kaia, from about 108} until perhaps 107a The 
•on of'Samil.Rammin »a» called AaMr-nkaair-cd u. 

About this period, 1080 a-c., there occurred an incident 
which wa* of great importance for the history of the people 
ol Israel, who were bow developing io power and ipreadino 
in all direct ions, namely, their victory over the united 
Can unite* under Sima, the general of Jabin of Hazor, 
at the brook Kiahcn, in the plain* of Jerreel. Thi* victory 
was celebrated in sublime soar in the oldest Hebrew epoi 
( Judge* v.). The name* of Deborah and Barak have nevei 
•ioce been forgotten in ItraeL 
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1 Lord. "hen Thou wramt fotth out of Sen,' 

When Thou owi !D from the fold of EJo.n. 

The earth iff mbJed, and the Weartn. dropped, 

Yf», (he cloud* dropped 

The mouou.ni quaked *1 Ok pmaxe of (he Lord, 
Keen yon Sum. X Ok pruort of lb Lord, (kr God 



In the day ■ of Shamtu. Ok roe of Analh. 
In the day* of Jart, the Kreett were quwt, 
And trartlltn walked crooked - 
The mien ceaied in luarL they 
Ooril thou, “ * ‘ “* 

Ik*»L‘ 



thou, Deborah, didtc awe. didrt ari*. a mother in 



In thii manner Deborah it contrasted with the personage* 
who immediately precede the act »oo, namely, Shamgar, the 
Judge who *lew 6co Philistine* with an ox-goad, and Jael 
the heroine, hot pceriooaly refer ra ce ii made to the sojourn 
of the children of Israel in the deaert. Thia Ja’el, how 
erer, appear* to be a different person from the woman who 
ia sutoeejaendy lauded as the deatroyer of Siacra. The 
battle itself ii described u follow* 




' Kln P' 

Then fought the kings of i 
At Taanach, by the warm of Mrgiddot 

K 'l of *il*er they rimed not i 
n the hei.cm it. uar* foughr. 

From their course they foorht with Siiera. 

The brook Knhon iwept them away, 

The brook of the ancestor*, the brook Kuban.' 

(The poet here certainly referred to the patriarch* who, 
when they left Mesopotamia for Canaan, man hire wopped 
for the frit time at iIk brook Ksshoo.) 

• Arne, O my tool I with might. 

Then did the home. benf. tump 

From Hunting, from the hunting of their strong one*' 

1 Translator’, Mote.— The «W>«e i* the literal U. relit ion of tbr 
«num .1 by th* Aathoc of the Pnmcr. 
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Beautifully expressed 11 the question of the mother of 
Sierra, who ie anxiously wining the return of her »oo : — 

• Why ie hie chariot *0 kng *■ eosoiag ? 

Why tarry the steps of kit team. » 




■hawh for the neck of the queen I * 



Whereupon the nog conclude* with the following proud 
■orde 

* Thu* muM periih all Thy enemies, O Lord, 

But those -ho lore Him are Ut the rising tun in it* glory/ 

The entire poem suggests long practice in poetry. An 
interesting parallel to the coodunoo is a passage froij a 
letter of a Ca n a an h ie prince. Airi-milki of Tyrun, to 
Pharaoh Amcnhotep it. : — • Whomever obey* the king, 
his master, and hold* to him in lore, oter him the Son-god 
rises and a good word from the mouth of hi* master 
breathe* life into him j if he doe* not obey the commands 
of the king his master, hi* town, hit house perish, hit 
name is extinguished for rm. The si* re who obeys hit 
master, hia town, hit how arc firmly established, for eter 
endureth his name. Then art the Sun-god who riaet above 
me, the brazen wall in which I trust (?).* It has been re- 
cently observed, and rightly so, that such letters were not 
convoked by the Viceroy himself, but by men who were 
well able to write most and poetry, and who would be 
*erv fluent in poetical quotation*. 

Another incident of this period which claims our atteation 
la the subsequent victory of Gideon or Jrrub-b*’*l over the 
Midi. mite*, who made an incursion from the east, and the 
unsuccessful attempt of Gideon's too Abi-melech to make 
himself king oter Israel (Judge*, chap. vi.-ix.). 





to 
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S i $. The Ags of th« Pint IsrMlite Kins* down to 
Au and Omri — Scarcely anything bet names fill the 
records of the period from the urae of the son* of Tiflath- 
pileaer and the end of the Babylonian Paahi Dvnastv to 
the beginning of the reign of Assur-nassir pal, under whom 
the power of the Assyrian* again commenced to grow. On 
the other hand, these two centuries— t. IOJO to 884 U.C.— 
embrace the beginning and also the glory of the kingdom of 
Israel, which was only a short step re moved from the activity 
of tech heroes as Gideon. The new enemies that hattened 
this step were the Philistines. The Books of Samuel riskily 
describe the first period of Samuel's role at judge, down tc 
the snointmeot ot Saul as the first king about the year 101C 
s.c., his riralry with young David, and the latter's final coro 
nation, the opposition of Ishba'al, 1 and the ultimate triumph 
of David aa sole ruler (about 1000 a.c.). 

David's residence was f o r mer l y in Hebron, but he 
now removed it to Jerusalem, a town sanctified of old by 
its Priest kings (Mekhi zedek in Abraham’s time, Abdi-tib 
in the Tell Aroaroa period, and Adorn- zedek, Joshua x. 1 ), 
and caused the Holy Ark to be brought there also : thus 
Jerusalem became the religious aa well as the political 
centre of the new State. 

The most important results of David’s foreign policy 
were in the first instance the compieoue of what Saul had 
begun, namely, the subjugation of the PhilUtioes, then the 
victory over and subjugation of the kindred neighbouring 
nations, the Moabites and Ammonites in the east and the 
Edomites and A mil* kites in the south, sod finally the 
repulse of the Aramcaea who were advancing to telievc 
Rabbath Ammon, a fortress of the Ammonites, the de*. 
traction of the empire of Zobah, and probably the im- 

Juts as the Philistines 
to Israel, *0 were now the 



position of tribute upoo 
were always a 



> TK» oilier faem, • IrfibMletK' ml J impilrt • cotitem|4ooot re- 
plK'mcnt (if the • Bj*»I ' rkmrst MasMf, *« attribute of Yahvt) 
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rapidly advancing Aramxaiu after the foal subjugation of 
the Phi'iiiiiwt. 

According to 1 Sara., chap. viii. t. j, David defeated 
Hadad-cier, king of ZoUh. of the Dynarty of Rel.ob, 
whilit he wa« in the act of establishing hi* rule on the 
Euphrates. Zofank was .trust ed in Gxiesrria, iu. in the 
ancient territory of the Amo<itc* ; here and in Damascus, 
to the ratt of the Lebanon, m now the Kttlrment of the 
Aramrana, who had penetrated more and more southward* 
from Mesopotamia, from the Euphrates, on the west bank 
of which they were fettled under Tiglath-piletcr. 

The Hadad-ezer to whom we pcrioualy referred appar- 
ently wanted to oublnh a great Aramaic empiie, which 
wa> alto to embrace the tribe* of hi* Mesopotamian kindred. 
The reader should here compare the passage referred to in 
2 Sam., chap. iiii, t. j, arid especially 1 Sam., chap. x. 
T. 16 : * When the Aramrcm *aw that they were defeated, 
they collected together, and Hadad«zer *eot to fetch the 
Aramr-ri from the other tide of the Euphrates.’ Such 
bold enterprise*. howe'er, were opposed, firstly, by King 
Toi of Hamath, a prince of a Canaar.itic tribe, a* the 
name of hit ion Joram indicate*, then by Da'id, and finally 
by Assur-irbi, king of the Assyrians ; but this did not 
prcTent a certain Re zoo, ion of Eiiada, later on from 
revolting from Zobih, and founding m Damaacut an 
Aramaic kingdom which lasted many centuries ( 1 King*, 
chap. xi. v. 13). 

The heginning of the reign of King Hiram of Tyre 
(l Sam., chap. «. ver. 11 j aiao took place in the Last 
period of David’s reign. 1 Inara, according to the Mate 
ments of Greek historian*. mounted the throne in the year 
969 a.c. and reigned till 9*6, 129 years from the founding 
of Tyre, and 15$ year* before that of Carthage, which took 
place, according to Timzus, in the year 81 4-8 13 t.c. ; he 
reigned nil 936. In the eleventh yeae of Hiram, Solomon’* 
temple wa* boilr, iu. in 958 ; consequently Solomon ascended 
the throne in the year 96a ux. A* the date accurately 
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Of the whole of thi* period we know eery liulc, with the 
exception of the tine of the Um king*. In Babylonia, 
Kawitic king* again lucceeded the Paihi Dynatty. In 
Aaieria, King AuurirU reigned prrhap* at the lame time 
•• Nabu-ukln-apli (of who* pv-iod we potarn a boundary- 
atone with representation* of the zodiac ) did in Babylonia 
and aa David in Iarael. The A r am r ana had deprived 
Aaiur-irbi of the two Euphrates fortrewet, Pethor and 
Mutkin, but he had, nevertheless penetrated to the Mediter- 
ranian and erected a atatue of himtelf in the neighbourhood 
of the laaian Gulf, c« Mount Amaww. 

Information doe* not become more abundant until the 
reign of Ramman-niriri i u and hia Babylonian contemporary, 
Samaa-mudammik. On the one hand, we pottew the 
Assyrian Canon of Epoovms dating from thi* period, and 
•o invaluable for chronology ; and then again we have the 
advantage of ‘ Synchronic Hbtory,’ which telli of a victory 
of Ramman-oiriri n. orcr the Babylonian* at the Mount of 
Yalman, i>. probably the celebrated Babylo- Median 
mountain- pat* near Hoi ran- Ramman-oiriri took several 
town* from Nabo-sum-iikun, the *occe**or of Samas- 
mudammik, but eventually made peace with him. 

With the beginning of the abort reign— acarcely *ix year*— 
of Tukiati-Nindar, we wand cm the threshold of a new period 
in A*»yria, the period of the great coo«jue»u. Thi* king 
advanced right up to the tourer of the Tigris where he 
erected hi* «utoe next to that of Tiglath-pilevrr I. He 
appear* to have iubdurd all the mountain district* from the 
Lake of Urmia in the raw to the land of Kummoch, an under- 
taking which hi* ion A*4ur niinr pal returned at once in the 
(ir*t year of hit reign, and brought to a ntceewful end. 

In Israel, Solomon, who loved pomp and tplrndoui, 
lucceeded hi* father David io the year 961. Thi* ruler 
rather preferred enjoying the fruit* of David’* *uccet*c» 
than energetically continuing hi* work. During hi* reign 
of thirty years he built hi* magniScent Temple in Jeruulm* 
after a Ph nxoicun model and with Phoenician miiunce. 
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afforded him by hi* friend Hiram, kin£ of Tyre. At the 
same time he favoured the foreign element and anxiously 
atroee for the favour of foreign purees, whore daughters he 
took into hia harem, and received homage from the yueen 
of Sheba, who had come from a diiunce, and who waa 



poaaibly the mother of an infant king of Southern Arabia. 
Thus the Pharaoh of Egyi*. who ia unfortunately not 
named, but waa one of the bat named of the kinga of the 
Twenty-first (Tanitic) Dynaaty, waa the father-in-law ol 
Solomon. The deatmatioo of the celebrated naval expedi- 
tion which took three year*, including stoppages of the 
fleet on the way, waa Ophir, the Arabian Goldlaod, ia. 
the coast province of Pattern Arabia opposite Peraia or 
Elam, the proper came of which was Apt, from Chapir or 
Apir, a prt of Elam oa the other aide of the Persian Gulf. 
In the earliest tinea, already the trade of Babylon and India 
found its way here, for amongst the curiosities brought 
from Ophir were alao peacocks, tukiyim (Greek, ra«k, 
from r of us) from the Tamil ‘toghai,’ their native home 
being in India. The equivalent foe ape, however, ia 
Koph (Greek, mi yror), and it no* derived from India but 
from the aocient Egyptian ‘ Gofi.’ Solomon sent for 
horars for hi. Mud and stable, to Armenia and Cilicia 
(l Kings, chap. x. v. 28, according to the emended 
reading, * Land of Maaarim and Kui ’). 

Whilst, under Solomoc, Edom shook itaelf free wiU. tlae 
exception of the harbour-town of Elatb, and whilst Moab 
and Amrncci peobably alto Ml of, he, on the other hand, 
effected the incorporation of tevetal hitherto Canaan iuc placet 
in the intrrior and the diviaioo of the kingdom into twelve 
parts. Altogether the strict and well-ordered administration 
of hia country remained ooe of the great benefits which 
Solomoo the Wise conferred upon hia subjects, and waa 
remembered by future generations. Scarcely, however, had 
Solomon left his flourishing land to his son Reboboam, when 
a revolution broke out. Jeroboam, who already during the 
lifetime of Solomon waa ooe of the dissatisfied ones, and had 
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tKtti relation* with Shiahak, or Shoahenk, 
king of Egypt, and fine Pharaoh of the T went y-iecoixi 
Dynasty, induced the ten northern tribe* to come over to 
hi* .ide and vm by them proclaimed king.' W.th tbi* 
i ik idem the diviaioo of the kingdom became an accomplished 
fact, and ao remained. 

Thi. division of the kingdom induced the above-named 
Pharaoh to invade Paleuioe in the fifth year of Rehoboam’. 
reign, and to risk an energetic attempt to regain the land 
which, under the great Pharaoh, of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteerth Dynatty, had belonged to Egypt. However, 
it proved nothing nvoee than a mere raid. We Kill poair*. 
an Egyptian list enumerating all the town, which were laid 
under contribution. Arooogw them are tbe Iiraelnic town, of 
Ajalon, Beth Horan, Megiido, Pettuel, and a number of town, 
and village* of Judah, but among!*, them, up to the proem 
day, Jerusalem has not been recognised. The word. 

Judah King,’ which it wji toughs to read in the list, arc 
now taken to be tbe name of an Itrselite town, Yad-ha-mclck 
(Hand or Power of the King). The Bible, boweter, prove, 
clearly that the Temple of Jerusalem was alto aackod 
(I King. »iv. 15 ff.). 

The following are the lsraelrte-Judatan synchronism* as 
for a. Omri, the founder of the firn Dynasty proper in the 
Northern Kingdom. 

JCMM. luUl. 

Athol—. 17 >*«>• (*h«t 7 JO). JCT.UMS II »»•*• r. 9 je). 
AUJ.K, | r .n 
Am, «■ jvw. {>}. 



, m son. I r m. 

»> 1 «*»*• . 

0ffoM«D kin*. Tibni, 6 
>'*'• It» hmiK H, 6 trtiu 



• ActMiloi* la 
th. Phj.loh h»l 

tk* *«rr of h* 



•h* arira*! Mat of . Kop, <h»p. *L i<| and JO, 
*.«« him (sad »< H»l»4 the kdooide) Achnut 

Txkpnua M *'<«. 
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Akak. Oni M, It yr.r., tUI 
i. I$| It 

jchoMpM. >5 ms* (astsn*J «W 
throw in il- •»-'«»» n» * 

Ahib't !«*•}. 

Whilst in Judah the too always succeeded the father, 1 
we see that, except Omri, one kmg of Israel wm always 
ovtf thrown by Mother, Nadab be Baasha, Baaaha'a .on El.h 
by Zimri, Zunii by Omri and Tibc, aod Tiboi also by 
Omri. The king, of Israel reigoed first in Tirzah. 
It was Omri who established the new rodentisl city ol 
Samaria. To help him against Baasha, who was making 
war with Judah, Asa sent to Damaxu* for King Ben 
Hadad, the son of Tab-Rimmoo, too of Hezion, who 
tlaercupoo made an attack upon Israel and took several 
towns- If the names are correctly handed down, these 
three Aramaran kings, Hezion — perhaps Hazael— Tab- 
Riraroon, acd Ben Haiad, were the immediate successors of 
Rezoo, too of Eliada, the founder of the Damascene 
kingdom, who lired in the time of Solomon. The Ben 
Hadad who is here mentioned most hare reigned about 
forty years and in the cuneiform inscription., in which he 
appears as the smocuu of A hah, U called Bir idri. We shall 
later see how dangerous an expedient it was fi»r Judah to send 
to this Syrian king for help. 

If the Queen d Sheba really came from the town ol 
Sabs, the modern Msrib, in South Arabia, aod if Sheba is 
not merely • laur synonym for the ancient kingdom ol 
Mile, then the passage in l Kings chap, x., Proves that 
at that time already the Priest-kmes or Mukarnbs of Saba 
held sway io Southern Arabia, and thereby occupied the 
trade and frankincense roads to the north, especially towards 
Gaza on the coast of the Philistines. But it was the nelf- 



I | n am, brother soeeoeUrU krotWr. .. Muthah, the mother ol 
Abiiih ss -HI as o I Au. k » the «ao*h*r of Abulom, K 

th»r, • An, no of AWjah,’ mat te error. 
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-South Arabian 
an rad to the kingdom of Ma’io and iu 
. which extended aa far a* Northern Arabia, Gaia, 
and the Eaat Jordan Land. We are indebted to the well- 
known traveller Edward Giaacr for the diacorery of theae 
inacriMioaa and the important circtnatancea thua brought 
to light. About • JO or a«o yeara later, Sargoo, king of 
the A* tv riant, receired preanu from I 




king* of the Sabnn •), aed at the aame time from a North 
Arabian queen, queen* being mote frequent in North 
Arabia than in South Arabian iaacrifcioiu. That the 
writing and culture of the Minxo-Sabraru muat hare 
cxuti-d long before, apuars beyond a dootx, to judge by 
the character of the religion and the form of the writing. 
The >*od Athtar (Aatar) can only have been dented from 
the liabylooian Pantheon in the moot ancient timet, aa later 
the name would hate been taken ©ret in iu feminine form, 
or at leaat withal 

Aitoiet from Iatirit, tax Attar from laur.) 




CHAPTER VI 

MIlHer Ail* from Aiur-oiulr-psl III. to 
Shalmmaeter IV. 

5 j6. Amt niaair pal III and Shalmaneser II — 

Awurnassir-pal, who occupied the Assyrian throne front 884 
to 860 <hc first great conqueror after Tiglath-pilescr I. 

Since that time— e. 1 100— nearly all the placet conquered by 
the latter had again been low, and R was not till the reign of 
Tukliti-Nfodar tt., the father of Asscr-nauir-pal, that an 
attempt wa» made to regain them. Aa death hindered him 
from executing hia plant, it m left to the energetic Assur- 
nassir-pol during a reign of thirty -two yean to carry them into 
effect. In the caw, he e.en ad ranted farther than Tiglath- 
pile ter 1. into the Medo- Armenian mountains, and conquered 
the whole of the territory between the Van Lake and the 
Urmia Lake, indeed also a large area south of the Urmia 
Lake, conutting of -the lands of Mannai, Kirruri, and 
Zamua. Hu model waa the old Assyrian king Shalma 
nescr 1., after whom he named his son, and in consideration 
of whom he rebuilt Calah and selected R ss his place ol 
residence. His Sr M object was to definitively incorporate 
with Assyria the whole of the territory lying to the east ol 
the Euphrates, from the mouth of the Hibor up to tlic 
mountain, which cut off Mesopotamia in the north. That 
wat the only way in which he could create a firm base from 
which to successfully iasade the Armenian boundary lands 
ami prepire for a subsequent conquest of Armenia, die 
dangerous risal iA the notth. Obstinate resistance was 
offered the Assyrians by the little Aramaic principality ol 
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Bit Adiai, (he *So«u of Eden,' ai it aay. in the Bible (a 
Kings chap. xix. il), b«x ivr n tniB y Asaur-iusair-pal com- 

C Uctl «**»"• «o pay tribute. Syria h (he neat country 
o which the fear of the mighty ruler ami b- A..yrian unit 
yextrated. In North Syria trmal amall Sute. had a turn 
on the ruina of the Hittite kingdom, whwc prince, bore 
Hinne names and wbo*e inhabitant* were either Semitic 
or SentMcd. Amongst thew muII State* was Care hem uli. 
which wa* governed by Saogara. Auur-nauir-pal imposed 
a tribute on it. and alao traversed the kingdom of Patin (or 
Ch.ittin ?), which had been established on the Orontea 
and Apri, and of which the capital waa KumJua and the 
king Lubarna. 

I ran there he proceeded to the aoeth of the Lebanon 
arxi the Phceoician coast, where the town, of Tyre, Sidoo, 
Gebal, Arvad, and other* brought rich pretexts to induce 
tbc Assyrian, to retire. 

In Babylonia, at this period, Nabopal-idina wa. king — 
r. 88$ to 853— and he wa. overthrown c. 853 and succeeded 
by hia own too Mardik-sunvidina, after a reign of thirty 
year*. The former maintained good relation, with Awur- 
na»ir-pal and Shalroanewr. A atone-dab of hU, with an 
inter ewing pictorial reproentatioo of the Sun-god, reporta 
that be repubed the probably Aramaic S«L 

Under Shalmaneser 11., 839-81$, the Iwaelitk kingdom 
m lor the first time brought into connection with the 
imperial power of Amyria. Thia energetic king cotuider- 
■bfy extended the boundaries of A..yru and .trengthened 
tlur province* he took over from hi* father, especially 
llesopotnrau. He then invaded Parsus, the territory to 
rflic eat* of the Urmia Lakej Namri, which wa. formerly 
tinder Babylo-KaeinK protection, situated hrtween Use 
Urmia Lake and Holvin; and fcally the laod of Urartu 
( Ararat) or Armenia, hi* adversaries being the king* Arimi 
•nd Sardnri U The latter State had beeome a formidable 
rival of Ai.yria, and it* power wa. not ersuhed until the 
time o! TigUth-pilewr in. It wa* also Sarduri from whom 
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** ffmtm the fir* old Aixaua inscriptions in Assyrian 
Cuneiform and Semitic A-yriao, wh.lit Ml succeuor* 
already wed their own Armenian dialect, which is related 
to the Georgian, but in Any run character*. Shalmaneier 
obtained further Mccetaea on theCilician coa*t, called Kni, 
and in Chilakku. the mountain land behind Kui, which 
ia CiIku proper. On thu oc canoe, the Assyrian kino 
aJ*o reached Tarri, the birthplace of Paul the Apostle, 
which we know aa Tarsus. He penetrated into Tabal, to 
the north of Chilakkn and to the we* of Milid (biblical 
Tubal), and took possession of its lilrer, aalt, and alabauer 
mine*. The inhabitants of Muatri, an Armenian mountain- 
land to the eaat of Milid, which had already been traveracd by 
TigUth-pileser u, alto tent him presents which are pctoriilly 
represented on the availed black obelisk in the Britiah 
Museum, and of great importance foe natural hittory. They 
represent * female camels with two humps, an ok from the 
rirer Sakiya, a tcto-artrlope, a female elephant, and ape*,* 
aa the Assyrian inscription states. The Land of Kui, 1 
with which King Solomon traded, it alto 00 thi* occasion 
allied with North Syrian and Central Syrian States amongit 
which we find, foe the fu« time, a principality, called 
Sam'al or ' North Land.’ 

In Babylonia, probably about the year 85J. Nabu-bal- 
idmi waa overthrown by hi* ton Mardak turn idina, whose 
own brother, Marduk-brl usati, rebelled againit him. 
Marduk-aum- idiot now tent for help to the king of the 
Assyrians who came at once and corner'd Marduk-brl ■ 
uaiti in two expeditions, 8ji and 8CI. Shalmaneser al*o 
.ubjugated the South Babylonian small States and especially 
the powerful *r»- province of Blt-Iakin, which had supported 
Marduk-bel-uaab. We here find the name • K.ldu,’ Land of 
the Chaldeans, employed for the fir* time for the mow 
southerly portion of Babylonia j it wobably owe* iu origin 
to the word Kuh-duaias Kardumas which waa the name 

• Th. K m ti*o Ktft, mkkk a.Cm «1 7 ia hsvio, lb* Semitic- 
ZfypH'i Utnamr <s4ec (Kcvt). 
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of the •owhefo portion of Babylonia daring the reign of 
the Kaiiitei. We alao poittai a boundary-ttoae from ihii 
period with the ohuI pictorial repreaeouuon of the aign* 
ol the zodiac, on which mention ii made of the twcnty- 
i’i 'lith year of Nairn- pul idini. and of the cie.enth year of 
HMim II Ufa* 

According to the biblical Book of King*, the following 
table (how* the Uraelkic-Judaic lyachroniwni of the period 
under review : — 



Jr**"* 

(*«*• tjth yew.) 

<*“• j... yew.) 

(An'i j*th yetr.) 

JcKMaphat, m of Ait 15 y**^ 

(llth yewo/JehoMfKw) 

^ Ahwiah, J«Lr, | yHr. 

Athalitb, hl> motacr, 6 yttn. 
Jot.h.»no(Ah»iJmop) 



Owi i H**l kmc, T>tml. 
Own by himxll. 

Abab, Ooirfi no, aa yrn 

Ahatiah, mu <4 Arab, l r*'» 
I—. MU ct At-b, I, (0 r ,n. 
(5th year of Joeam of Uriel.) 

Jebu,»*)*»»P*o«g«.**J. 

jth year of Jeha. 



With Omri a new dyeawy aroie in larad. He mutt 
ha«e been a mighty ruler, at the Mc«a’ intension itatea 
that he reconquered Moab, which oo the death of David or 
Solomon had revolted, ami aa the Auyriana trace then 
called (artel (imply • Hone of Omri.’ flit too AhaL wat 
married to Jezebel, a prince** of Tyre, a daughter of * King 
Ethlu’.il of Salon ’ (i Kings chan. xn. v. ti), or 
Itoha’al in Menander’* liat of krngt of Tyre, 885 8*4 sc. 
A* a (ign of hi* affection for her, Ahab built a temple to 
the Ph.entcian god Ba’al in Samaria, the rrndenua) city 
enuoded by Omri. The pvophet Ehjah, ooe of the moM 
venerable figure. of the Old TetumcM, protected again* 
thii in favour of the worthip of the only Go.1 of Iwael. 
For him there wat only ooe God, Yahve, who • revealed 
Himtelf, not like Ba’al, in the life of nature, but in the moral 
retjuiremcnti of the ioul.’ 

The- expedition of Shalnuneaer to Karkar, near Hamath, 
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ie the ancient territory of the Amoriics also took place 
during the reign of Ahab in the year 8 <4. The Aaiyrian 
king first marched to Aleppo, the Assyrian Chilian, then it 
ooce southwards to Hamath, and thence to Karkar, the 
place of residence of Irchdini of Hamath, where he wa« 
opposed by a large force, including Ahab, • Aehabbu the 
Sir’ilite,’ with two thoaaaod chat iota and ten thouund 
aoldiera. At the head waa Irchdini with icvcn hundred 
chariot*, aeeen hundred riders and ten thouund infantry, 
and Bir-idn— the biblical Ben Hadad-of Dim.xui with 
twelve hundred chariots twelve hundred riders and 
twenty thouund foot-soldier*. (The name Ben-Hadad 
haa alto been read Hadad-idri; the fine part contains 
a name of a deity and U written a* an ideogram. It 
ia clearly identical with the biblical Benhadad.) In addition 
to the foregoing troops ‘here were a* allies the State* of 
Kua (Cihcu), Mauri, a few North Phcroician towns, 
amongst them Arrad, then the Arab chief Gindibu with 
one thouund camels and Ba’a*ha of Ammon. The whole 
of this immenae army was defeated by Shalmanetcr. but it 
doe* doc appear to have been a permanent victory, at there 
are report* of two more victories in 849 846, over the 

lame advenarie*, only that on thi* occasion mention 
ia only made of • Damascus and the twelve king* of the 
H hate-land/ On both occaaiona the king of Israel muit 
have joined in the expedkioo j ooly thi* tune, u Ahab had 
meanwhile died, k mu* have been hia aon Joram. 

During the reign of Joram, king of Iwarl, the Moabite 
war took place. At first it went again* Israel, and the 
Mew' inscription, one of the mo* ancient monuments of 
Canaan itic writing, whkh was found in 1868 in the ruins 
of Dibin, give* the following repoet of k i-« I am Mesa', the 
•on of Kemo* melek, the king of Moab, from Dibun ; my 
father wa* king over Moab for thirty years and I became 
king after my father. I have restored the aanctuary 0 1 
Kemo* became He saved me from all the king* and 
caused roc to see my own pleasure on my enemies. Omri, 
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kmg of Israel, oppressed Moab a long time, for Krinoi 
«' “t»J l »' ,h **“ ^nd, and thro hit aon aucceeded him 
.ml he alto said “ I will oppre*. Moah." He spake ihi. in 
my daya, but I •» my pleasure on him and on hit houw, 
.ml I uwl wu for cm dewroyed. Omri had taken poueuion 
of the whole land of Mhietaa, and I war I dwelt there daring 
hi* .lay* and half of the day* of hit aon, forty year*, and 
Kemoc brought it hock ia my dap.’ Such it the 
beginning of this important inscription, which enable. Q . at 
the tame time to recognise the Moabnic a. a Canaaoitic 
dulcet almost identical with the Hebrew. In one point, 
the Meta’ inscriptioo doe* not appear to be accurate : Ahab 
and Joram are apparently one and the same perm, • Omri’s 
ion, for the writer of the iaacripcicm, and the round number 
forty probably embrace, tbe twei.e yean of Omri, the 
entire reign of Ahab, and the firs* yean of Joram. For 
the Second Book of King* (chap. iii. r. 5) op eery dU- 
tmctly that it wat cot till Ahab'i death that the Moabite 
king fell off from Israel, whereupon Joram and Jehotaphat 
of Judah and the Edomite king undertook a joint expedition 
agamu Meta’, which could ocly hare been carried out after 
that mentioned in the Meta' intcriptioa. 

Soon afterward. Joram waa hard paahrd by Ben-hadad, 
Bir-ulri, king of Syria. The Syrian, besieged Samaria, and 
did not retire until they heard a report that a hottile army 
from Damaacua waa adeaocing to the relief of Samaria. Thetc 
adversaries were not, aa wa. thought m the firtt moment of 

K w, king, of the 1 litt.tr. and of Muttri (1 Kings chap. vii. 

I'Ut my probably the AMjriant themwlves, who in 
/he year B46 reteated their adrance sg.inat Damaacua. 
At la.t, in B41, Shalmaneser n. advanced, not for the firat 
time, igauut Syria, where meanwhile the ofei Ben hadad had 
d|ed and hit wn Hazarl (Assyrian. Cha/a ilu) succeeded 
him. A- fragment of annals which it *, important foe 
the hntory of Iwael and it more cx|Jkit than the greater 
Annals gives the following description * In the eighteenth 
year oi mj reign I crowed the Euphrates for the wxteenth 
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loa 

lime. Hazael of Dmujcbs relied on the Urge number of 
hii troop*, which he brought forward in multitude*. He 
chow a* hit fortret* the mount Ssnlru, a peak in the 
Lebanon (pcobablv the northern portion of the Hermon, to 
the north-wen of Damascus). 1 fought with him, defeated 
him, and destroyed with arm uxteen thouaand of hit 
soldiers and took away with me eleven hundred and twenty- 
ooe chariot* and four hundred and wreoty h or tea. together 
with hit camp. To tare hi* life, he ran away. 1 followed 
and hemmed him in in Dsmsscus (Dimatki), where he 
lired. Itt garden* of tree* I cut down. 1 advanced as 
far as the mountains of Hauran. I laid waste town* with- 
out number and burned them. Countlent treasure I took 
away with me, and I marched on to the mo un t a i n* of Ba’ali 
ra'at which overlook the Mediterranean. There 1 erected 
a statue of my maeity. In those day* I received tribute 
from Tyre, Sidoe, and from Jahua, of the house of Omri.’ 

By the last named is meant the king Jehu of I trad, who 
in 842 overthrew the Dynasty of Omri in obedience to the 
command of the prophet Elisha. The relief of an obelisk 
■howi the Israelites winging presents, and bear* the follow- 
ing inscription:—* Tribute of Jahua, too of Chumrij silver, 
gold in bars a cup of gold, a ladle (?) of gold, golden cups 
golden pails tin, a staff (?) for the hand (or the treasure ?) 
of the king, and iprirahaf** I received.' The victory of the 
Aasyriana over Damaacws from the siege of which, according 
to the clear hint in the Aaayrian report, they were obliged 
to desist, wat not of any permanence, and the present* to 
the king of the Assyrian# were not of much uw to Jehu, 
for he himwlf, ami still more, his son Jeboahat, were sorely 
pushed by Hatacl. 

g 17. Rarnman nirlri and his Boeetnon.-' The great 
Shalmaneser n., who wa* removed from the throne at the 
result of a revolution, wat succeeded by hit ton Sams'- 
Rammin iv., who reigned from 814 to 8 1 a ac. He marched 
against the Babylonian* BaVach-idina and Mardnk-baUtau- 
ikbi, and againat the province of Kaldu, or Southern Baby. 
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Ionia, penetrated into Media as far at the • White Mountain. ’ 
the Hit-end, Mir Ecbatana (Hamadan). and endeatotired 
to «ren*ihen the province* of Mao and FUr.ua in the north 



and cut of the Urmia Lake, in order to oopotr the envious 
de.ien* of Upweis, king of the Arnteooni and *on of 
S;wdori i. More important were the deed* of hi* ton 
RmnmannirJri (811-783 MX.). He reigned a very long 
time, but a* he aacended the throne when nil very young, 
hi* mother, Sammu-ramat, probably a Babylonian Mince** 
(and if to, the moat have been the Semirami* of the Grecian 
legend), apparently carried on the government in hi* name. 

In Media he advanced for the Am time a* far a* the 
Cupian Sea, but in the north and oorth-eaK hi* powerful 
rival Menuas, ion of lamnn of Armenia, who, in his 



inscription*, calls himself ‘ powerful King, great King, 
King of Biyaina (Van), Prince of the Town of Tutpa’ 
(Toap on the Lake Van), deprived the Assyrian* of tome 
important territory of their vassal*. McStene (Chini-Rabbat), 
Dayaini, and other place*. 

Under the weeruora 0/ Ram man niriri ui., namely 
Sh.i!m&eier m. ( 78 a- 77 j). A**ur-Dayan m. ( 77 *- 755 )» 
ard Auur-niriii u. (7 54 - 7 * 5 ). Aa*yria continued to lose 
territory to the Armenian*, who, at thaf time, were governed 
by tlie mighty ArgiMi* (780--60) and Sarduri u. (r. 760 
7JO), ao that eventually all the Na«i land* north of the 
Tign*. f'om the Lake of Urmia to Melitene, became 
pourniont of the Armenian kingdom. In Egypt, the 
1 wenty-accond, or the io-call*d Mercenary Dynasty, which 
wa. founded by Stxwhrnk u (Shwhak of the Bible), wa. 
Miccrrdrd by the Twenty-third or Tamtic Dynasty, which 
ruled 10 Bubasti*, about 810 *-C., and at the same time a 
numlier of small dynaatie* arc* le in the Delta, a *ign of the 
decay of the kingdom of the old Pharaohs Out-le B«yp., 
»nd r v tending to it, we find a new and independent Ethiopian 
kingdom arising in Nubia, the centre of which wa* N*pata. 
In the year 800, the Ethiopian* took Thebet, and twenty-five 
year* later Memphis, which Tef-oecbt, 00c of the mou 



• wccemort of Ramman niriri ui., namely 
m. ( 78 *- 77 j). Amr-Dayan m. ( 77 ** 755 ). 
ran n. ( 75 * 7 * 5 ). Assjna continued to low 
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powerful prince* of ike Delta, endeavoured to hold, fell 
into ike hand* of Punch!, king of Kthiopia. 

The ion of thi* Tcf-necht wa* Bokenranf, or Docchoiii, 
whoae long reign, from/. 77 J 10 7*9 ox ., alone ii reckoned a* 
(he Twenty-fourth Dynaity. He wa« able to ie»i»t tlie 
Fthiopian* in the Delta fee aome time, lait wai eventually 
defeated by the fcthioouo Shahaka, Sabako, Aa.yrian 
Shabwku, who founded the Twenty-fifth or F.thiopun 
Dynasty in Lgypt. In reference to the following table ol 
■ynchroniani*. It ihonld be remarked that from thi* period 
the biblical record, of date, become lew reliable, and are 
moat uncertain aa regard a the time of Tiglath-pilraer m. and 
Shalnuneier tv., during which only tbo*e date* confirmed by 
A si y run rynchroniwni nay be regarded a* reliable land- 



Jomh, ion of Ahuah, «o ; 



other date* beiog only apjeoximate. 



ogoec »» yean 

to Antrim in 
"•cd the th.cn, 



Anutiah, mo <4 ,, 

Ol«k fJ'Stomimk} 

Aaaciah, ion ol Aaueh (km*- 
in* to a Knp, (hip. **. *, 
5 * »*•")• 



,ht "" 

lrta.hu, .an tfjeku, lyymn. 
Jonh, mo od Jeho.hu, .6 ran 
, («“d yr*r ol jo»ih— Iwacl.) 



cub 11, mo oT Jcuh, 41 .ear. 

«. 7*»- 74} * r. 

(ayth yeot ot Jnohoom.) 



Under Jchoahaa and Joaoh. larael aufTerrd a great deal ai 
the hand, of the Syrian* who daily became more boatful 
They alio invaded Judah, where the king, Joaih-ben- Ahaaiah. 
had to boy of Haxarl with the LaM treaaore* of the Temple, 
and induce him to retire. 

But Joaah, king of larael, aocceeded in thrice defeating 
the too and *ucce*aor of Hazael, whom the Bible again call* 
Benhadad ( Benhadad N.), and recapturing from the Syrian) 
the town* Ion under Jehoahaz. At the ume time, i.r. about 
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105 



Koo a.c., the march of cooqoest of Ramman niriri til. to 
Damascus took place, but of thu expedition we only have 
the following (host report, the text of which i*ai follow*: — 
• From above the Euphrates I .ubjug.trd the Land Chain. 
(Land of the Hittitet or Northern Syria) and tin Land 
.d Amur™ (Calc -Syria), iro whole leogth and breadth, 
Tyre. Sid on, the Land ofChumri (I wad), Uduro (F.dom), 
I'alutu (the Land of the Phdmme.) a* far a. the neat Sea 
of the Occident. I imposed pymrnta and tribute. I 
n .arched to the Land of the Awe. (Dam***), and .hot up 
Mar’i, it* king, in hi* capital, Damafcu*; the* fear of the 
glory of Ataur, ray matter, overcame him, and he fell at 
niy feet and robmitfed. I took pouetaioo of ajoo talent* 
ot silver, 10 talent* of gold, 5000 talent* of copper, 5000 
talent* of troo, colowed raiment, mantle*, an ivory couch, 
a praiol studded with ivory and jewel*, money and 
property, without count, all of which wa* brought to roe in 
Damascus, hi* residence, in the interior of hi* place.* 
This King Mar’i is either the *ame sort of Hazael whom 
the Bible call, Benhadad (in which caw Mar’i, 'ray lord,* 
would only be * general title like the Egyptian ‘Pharaoh’), 
or an elder brother of Benhadad 11. In any case, the 
victories of Joash of Israel over Benhadad n. air intimately 
connected with the defeat of the Syrian* by the Assyrian*. 
Abo Ama/iah of Judah, who had taken their capital Scla 
( l’c-xra ) from the Edomites, and growing arrogant at the 
achievement, had challenged Joaah of Israel to a battle, 
wa* defeated by the latter and taken primer, whilst Joath 
plundered the Temple at Jerusalem aa the Syrian* did 
previously. The correct tranilatrao of the p**age in the 
S-vood Book of King*, chap. atv. v. 8, i*s— ‘Come. we 
will measure our strength together I ’ whereupon Joaih of 
Israel rrnlie. to the king of Judah: • Became thou did*t 
*ucce**fully defeat the Edomite*, thou art led away by thy 
arro/ance. Retain the glory and remain at home ! ’ 

It is a great pity that we have no detail* of the expedition 
of Ramman-mrari, especially whether he actually did attack 
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Israel or Edom 
advanced further routh thin any 
or whether ih eie ««n and 
preienta 10 Damucus. Il u, 
(hii dale I war I began to 
Jeroboam n.— a degree of 



he mutt have 
any previous Aaayrian king — 
the Philistine town* only arm 
a fact that from 
reached— under 
hich could 



well compare with the lime of David. Thia ruler restored 
the boundaries of Iwael • from the road to Hamath at far at 
the Dead Sea/ 

The eclipse of the ion of the year 765, mentioned in the 
Assyrian list of Epooyma, aa well ai in Amos, chap. viii. 
v. 9, a ho happened in hi* reign. The prophetic announce- 
ment! of Amoi certainly acted a* a wilting note of diacord 
in these day* of g'adaeta and festivity, and were realited 
only too aoon. The prophet Hoaea alao lived and 
prophesied during the reign of JeToboam m. ; hii last 
fourteen years beloog to the first half of die reign of Awriah 
of Judah, who is called Uzziah (&om Uzriyah ?) by the 
contemporary prophet Isaiah. 

Uzziah restored the harboor-town F.lath on the Red Sea, 
and settled a Jewish colony there, in the moat southern 
portion of the Land of Edom. According to 1 Kings, chap, 
xv. v. J., this king is uid to have reigned fifty-two years, 
in the latter period (in consequence of his having become a 
leper) in conjunction with his son Jotham, but according 
to the synchronisms the number of years is much too high. 
It is f*ohably a mistake for twenty -eight. 



8 a8. TtotarH-nitua in., SMatataattis tv. upthi Last 
P iamo or twi Kiucoom or Samaisa. 

When the power of the Assyrian* under the successors 
of Ramman niriri its. threatened to wane -and wane rapidly 
-especially 10 tie advantage of Armenia, a certain Pulu 
(Pul) boldly and. at it proved, hapnily usurped the govern- 
ment and ascended the throne of Amm 00 the ijth 
lyar of the year 745 as Tiglath psleser m. 
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He waa the founder of the Am run rule over the whole 
world. During the eighteen year* of hu reign f until tlvc 
month of Tebet of the year 717 %x.) he brought Babylonia 
for the tint time under the Anyriin aceptrr. Nabo niiair 
w»» king of Babylon from 747 to 7 j* and Nabn-rudin-ziri 
from 7 j t to 7 ji. Tiglath-pleatr reconquered the province* 

E evioualy loat to Armenia, and incorporated a large part of 
pria in the Aaayriao kingdom. 

In Babylon the independence of the country waa alway* 
endangered on two aide* : trade , by the Aramaic tribea, 
who pitched their teota 00 the BabykvElamitic hound arica, 
and amongit whom the Pukudu mentioned in the Bible 
(Pek6d, Ezekiel, chap, xxiii. ». 13, and Jeremiah, chap. 
1. *. 21) and the Cambuh played a great part, while 
the Nabatxam, who appeared later 00 in the north west of 
Arabia, alto belonged to tbeae Aranmna ; and accoodly, by 
the South and Central Baby Iowan minor State* of the Kaldi 
or Chaldxana. 

Tiglath-pileser marched agaimt the former, the Aramaic 
tribea, at once, in the 6m year of hi! reign, probably at the 
invitation of the Babylonian king Nabo-naiair, who waa 



invitation of the Babylon -an king Nabu-na 
obliged to allow Tiglath-pileaer to poie already at uzerain 
of Babylonia, and, after the aubjection of the Aramarana, at 



king of Sumir and Akkad. The only title he left to 
Nabu-nauir waa that of • King of Babylon.' Then came 
the turn of the Chaldean State*, whom ehiefa were probably 
the initigatorr of the Aramaic rebellion*. Punnhment wa* 
meted out ctpccially to a certain Ukin zir of Bit-Amukkini 

C 'hinrerou of the Ptolemaic l we of king* commencing with 
abonarur) who, in 7*1, aei/ed the Babylonian throne. 
Thi* circumMance enabled the Aaayrian king to *how 
himielf a* a gencrou* protector of the Babylonian*. He 
defeated Ukmzir in 7*9, who had offered ohatinatc reaiat- 
ancc, and cauaed himaelf to be crowned king of Babylon on 
New Year’a Day fiat Ni*an=ziM March), 718, for 
which reaaon the Ptolemaic Canon mention* him al*o in the 
year 728/7, under the name of Porta, a* a ruler in Babylon, 
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whilst the Babylonun btt of king, mrnnoni him under his 
Auvrian regal riile. 

The next thing to be done was to restore Assyrian 
influence in Armenia and in the territory of the Nairi 
•ituated between Armenia and Mrsopcxamia, then in Media, 
and finally in Northern Syria. So in the year 744 he 
marched through Nam., deep into the interior of Media, at 
far at the Bikni Mountain*, Mount Demavend aooth of the 
Caspian Sea, and reconquered later the Median prorince* 
of i’aiiua' and Biaita* nearest to Armenia. 

The key to Northern Syria wa« the fortren of At pad, 
north of Aleppo, and this wa. mil occupied by the 
Armenians. Thither Tiglath-pilew act out in the year 743. 
But it wa. three year* before the town capitulated— in 
“40 — to the Assyrians who were besieging it. In the aame 
year, 743, King Sarduri of Armenia was defeated near 
the Upper Euphrates epoo which his allies, the chiefs of 
the North Syrian minor States haceoed to pay homage to 
Tiglath-plctcr in order to tare their land. In the coune of 
further expeditions the Nairi provinces were conquered, and 
finally, in 735, the Auyriaat made a raid into the interior of 
Armenia, although they were unable to carry Turuipa on 
the Van Lake, which was situated 00 a rugged eminence. 

In 738, the eighth year of hit reign, Tiglath-pileser took 
Kullani, a town on the north of Hamath, or Calnrh, which 
Isaiah (chap. x. v. 9) atates came under the rule of Sargon; 
it was also the residence of Airiyan of V a'udi. Airiyku was 
defeated and probably killed, hit land taken from him. as 
well at nineteen dist/Kta of Hamath under hit rule, and an 
Assyrian governor wa. appointed in Kullani, the capital. 
It it therefore not surprising that all the neighbouring, Mill 
independent king, of Syris *»d even a number of other 
prince, at a distance, paid homage to the king : Kutta.pt of 
Kummuch, Katsunou ( Reton) of Damascus Minichinimi 
of Sw i fte n (Mena hem of Samaria— Israel), Hiram of 

I of 1 hr farmer .prllm t . 



1 P.r. 
8*rsai. 



auejM* 

P.ri'iJ. iMo ocean. 
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cuneiform ittacripciooa frequently Mate, and m it alto 
mentioned in the Second Book of Kinga, chap. xr. *. 19, 
and chap. xrii. r. 6, entire trctiona of the population were 
1 rant ported to other diatant aeoriacea, and the territory thua 
become empty waa re-teitkd with other priaonrra of war. 

Tiglaih-ploer ih. waa followed by Shalmaneaer. Sulmin- 
aaar-d 1*., from 7*6 to 7** At king of Babylonia 
he *u called llulai, L lularva, ij. be who waa bom in the 
month of Elul. By tome he ia regarded at the ton of 
Tiglath-pleacr, but thia cannot be pored, ai we hart no 
inacripdonc of hit reign, which only latted fire ycara. 
Amcogtt the few incidence of hia reign which are known 
are hit coooueat of a probably Syrian town, Shabara’in 
(the biblical Sepharraim, 2 Kings, chap. xrii. r. 24?), 
towardi the end of the year 727, and the aege of Samaria. 
The taking of the town, howerer, after a tiege of three years, 
falU in the fir« months of the reign of hia successor Sargon, 
which account* for the latter ascribing thia deed, at well as 
the deportation of the ten tribei of Iarael, to himaclf, 
without mentiooing hit pcdcccnsor, whiltt the Bible rightly 
cooDecta the name of Shalmaneser ir. with the end of tlie 



of the Booka of Kinga, but 
aereral error* which it ia 



Mtufem, m </ C>41, 10 para. 
Ptkthuh, •»- et MimIkoi, a y,„ 
mm W Rrmilnh, 10 wan. 
(US y*., W P»k.h.) 

(■7th pwWhfcakJ 

"• <* Hah. 1 r"*- 
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AgainR which we ha*e the following undoubted 
chronitma in the record* of TiglathpileMt 

Mluiiui a Sammn*, *,t u. 
VAcM (Ai..)R J.Uk. Plkwhn at Bk-CVuiu, ,, - 
7 M .<1.1 71 * we. Amm-i, U „*. 

A. Mimchtmmi of 
Mcnihem of I uacl ( 
and m Kaxunou of 
three king., r 
mentioned in a 

». 5, it it dear that between Menahera 



»*»• 

Samaria can be no other than 
a King., chap. x». e. 19-21). 
the content por aiy of all 
wt be identical with Reun of Aram 
Kings chap. xe. *. 57, aid chap. xri. 

Horn there 

were not two lings bat only one, Pekah, who reigned only 
two year*. The aituraptioo that there wat a king Pc kali- 
iah it probably only doe to the two mannen of writing 
Pekah. The figure 1 tuning next to Pekahiah it 
correct; that of 10 next to Pekah ramt be .truck out. 
In the twentieth year of the reign of Jotham Howa came 
to the throne, according to 2 Kings chap. x*. *. 30, white 
pawage in a Kings chap. xrii. r. 1, gir« the date 



the 



<*■£• x 

more correctly at the twdhh (read arrow/) year of Ahaz . 

Jot ham only reigned eixteen month, by him 
the throoe womkaoeoutly with 
wan. at preaent at our ditponl, 



but whether 

aelf, or perhap. came to 
Menahem, it u, with the 
impo.uhlr to atcerliin. 



Juat then, when lmri*a alar waa on the wane, It gypt again 
make. it. appearance after a long inter >*l, although keening 
at fint rather in the background, with the object of Rirring 
up the ncareat Pa leu. man Sutra againat Auyria. Tliua 
Hanno of Cars who had been defeated by T.glath pilrwr. 
had fled to one of the minor prince* of Lower Kgvpt, Sih'i 
by name, aa Sargon call* him, or Se.eh, aa the Hebrew So* 
ought correctly to be eocaliwd, and thin aelfaame Sib'i 
induced Homs king of lararl, to ceaar paying the tribute 
due to the Aiayriam, which, a* we hate aeen, wat to cor 
Hoaea hi* throne and hi, land, for ShalmaaeMr at once 
began to bewege Samaria (1 Kings chap. xri. ». 4 ). 




CHAPTER VII 

Aityrla. Judah, and Egypt during the time of 
the Sargonlda. 



K , The Zenith of Aaayriaa Power under 8argon. - 

throoe of Assyria w» now occupied by another 
usurper, Sargoo, 7*1 to 705 ax., wbo traced the origm 
of hw family to the ancient Assyrian pcince Bel-lnni, aoo 
of Ad an. It waa in the 1 beginning of hit reign ’ (72* it 
the ftrtt official year, winch it alwayt distinguished from the 
‘beginning’) that Saoaria fell, after a siege of three years, 
and Sargoo deported iu 27,290 inhabitant ‘to Halah and 
Habor, the river of Goran and the towot (mountains?) 
of Media’ (2 Kings, chan. x«i. .. 6), and in their place 
he settled Babylonian ( Kuihran ?) and other colonitta in 
the territory, which had now become the teat of a governor. 
To the north of Nineveh, on the site of the modem Khor- 
tabad, Sargoo built a new palace — excavated in 18*2-5 
by Botta, a Frenchman— which he called Dur-Sarru-ukin, 
the strooghold of Sargoo. The oumeroot inscription* and 
ptctorial representations obtained from this are still pre- 
serve! in the Louvre in Pari*. and they give ut the most 
precise information concerning the reign of this mighty 
king, which, together with that of Tiplath-pilcoer lit., formed 
the zenith of Any rim power. Hia chief object was to 
strengthen Babylonia, as well as the northern province* on 
the boundaries of Armenia and Syria, and this design 
at the outlet prescribed the course of hit most important 
military achievements, namely, the final subjection of the 




ASSYRIA. JUDAH. AND EGYPT 
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ly always being allied 
States specially Bit- 



ArnveauM, wboee king at the time of Sargoci wa* Russ or 
Urma (Rum.), a too of Irimenaa; the humiliatioo of the 
Manor »m, the moet powerful allin of the Armenian* 
(Meoi, Jeremiah, chap. li. v. 17, which probably ought 
to read Mannai, alao combined with Ararat. a.r. Armenia), 
ami of the Eranian nomad tribe of the Sagartiana (Awyrian, 
Zikilta) 00 Iheir eaa« 1 nod finally the war againat the 
LI -mi tea, who now became the mow dangerous enrmin of 
the Anyrian • Great Power,’ nearly alwayt l 
with the South Babylonian m 
lakin, and eapecially from the time of Sennacherib in hoetile 
op|Ositioo to the Assyrians. 

The Maaoxan prefect Dayukku, who waa defeated in 
7 1 ? by Sargoo aad deported to Hamath, for having revolted 
from the Assyrian* and gone over to Ruaaa, it the well- 
known Deioce*, the firtt Median king of the later legend t. 
From the time of Sargoo oowarda, we remark more and 
more Eranian, ia. Iodo-Germaaic, tribe* spreading in the 
ewm mountain-lands. 

In Babylonia, Marduk oal-idina of Bit - 1 akin, the Mero- 
d-ch-baladan of the Bible, whom we there first meet with 
under Herekiah, as a contemporary of Sennacherib, now 
■"zed the throee with the assistance of King Chumbanigas 
(Ummanigai) of Elam i as the battle which wu fought in 
the year 7*1 against the F. laroitic trooin waa an undecided 
one, Merodach-baladan waa able to hold out another twelve 
year* in Babylon, 711-710. It waa not until 709 that he 
wat beaten by Sargoo and deponed, ao that thenceforward 
£ 7 C* 7 © 5 ) «• Sargoo »■*«* meotaoned aa king of 
Babylon. The Elamites who were now ruled bv a new 
king, Sudur nachundi ( laur-chuodi ), no looger dared to 
Uy coocIwiOM with ao mighty a man aa Sargoo. 

Sargoo ’« next act waa to Npprew a revolution which a 
certain Yaubi'di (alto called iW-di, Ya’u=Yahve re- 
placed by Hum LI, *Cod’) of Hamath had stirred up. 
Hamath waa ooe of the few territories ix* yet incorporated 
in the Aaayrian kingdom, and YaVbu'di had succeeded in 
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oeerthrowing the kioj 
Auyrun province* o 
Samaria 10 revolt. H 



of Hamarh and in inducing the 
i of Arjad, Slmyra, Damatcu*, and 



Samaria u> revolt. Haano of Gaza, whom wc met with 
under T.glath -mlmr. and Sib'i of Egypt. whom we aj w 
know already, had joined the revolution ; in fact, the lauer 
—*• » «h* time of Hoaea'i reroh— may have been the 
real inetieator of the whole rebcUmn, in which perhap. 
the ‘ far Judah ’ ak> participated. But the revolutionaries 

te » we toon destroyed by Sargoo'. personal action. 

i di wat defeated and taken pnwoer at Karkar, and 
the Egyptuo army acaueecd at Ranichu (Raphia), 
•outh of Gaza, 10 the year 7*0 Hanao alio being 
captured. 

We meet with a similar alliance between a Philistine 
town and Egypt io 711. The great Hebrew prophet 
Iiaiah, who preached io the time of Urziah (Azariah) and 
Jotham. but specially under Ahaz and Hezekiah, tent out hi* 
warning againit Egypt and Ethiopia (Kmh) in the year 
•when Tartan, m. the general of the Amman*, came to 
Adidod at the bidding of Sargoo, king of the Assyrians, and 
fought against Aihdod and took it ’ (Icaiah. chap. xx. v. 1, 
which it the only pauage in the Old Ten an wot mentionin 



ia to be underwood a> the familiar name of Sargoo). W P 
further gather from Sartoo*. inscriptions that a ceruin 
Yamani (alto written • Yatni,* and pomsbly signifying 
•Ionian' or • Cyprian 'L io the expectation of Egyptian 
otaiatance, omthrew Achisnti, the king who had been 
appointed by Sargoo oeer Aahdod, and that thereupon the 
whole of Philutia, Judah ( Ya’ndu), Edom (Udumu), and 
Moab (Ma’ibu), who owed tribute to Amur, tent proem, 
to • Pharaoh of Egype.' The Phamoh mentioned he,, i. 
either 00c of the minor prince* of the Delia, or the 
Ethiopian Pharaoh Sabataka (716-705), the nucce«aor of 
Sahako. Sargoo now *rnt an army against Aahdod, 00 the 
approach of which Yamani 6cd to the king of Miluch 
(Noith-weu Arabia), who mrrendered him to S argon. 
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rod Gath were besirged, taken, and 



ux* the North Syrian State of 
MarV.au a. 



Meanwhile Aahdod 
incorporated in Assyria. 

In the tame year, 71 

Cur gum was made an Assyrian province, with Marl 
the -eat of the governor, Carchemwh, the refractory town 
which for centuries had o p poxd the AMyriana, having 

E » lowly loat iu independence (717)- The neighbouring 
nmnch fCommageoe), in 708, alto met a aimilar fate, 
whilit Sam al became an Aaayrian province, at it appear*, 
already coder Sbalmaneter tv. Mita, chief of the Motkai, 
who had been an aUy of Armenia, and who had con- 
tinuilly stirred up the North Syrian State* against S argon, 
wav defeated by the governor of Kui (Giida) in 709, and 
had to pay Dilute to the Assyrians. In the same year 
seven king* of Cyprian town* tent prevents, and that his 
influence actually extended to Cyprat it pored by tlie 
Surgon statue found on ihd jilaal . and now pre-verted in the 
Mu teem at Berlin. 

Sargon also undertook an expedition into the heart of 
North Arabia in the year 715, which appear* to be in some 
connection with that against Cara and Lgypt in 720. On 
the newt of the dcfcac of theae 'Arab* of the distant desert, 
whom the Wise and Learned knew not,’ the tribes of 
Thamud, Ibidui, Marumar, and Chayappa (biblical, 
I I'ltah or Ghaipa), presents were immediately sent by the 
• Pharaoh of Egype (probably Sabauka), Samal, queen of 
Ar Mm, Iu’amar the Ssbxan. and by the kings of the 
sen coast and desert,’ amongst them • sweet -smelling hero* 
of the mountains,’ of course fr ink incense. It is remark- 
able that 00 mention is made, either here or in the time of 
Tiglath-pileier, among the various Arabiao tribes, of the 
Mi nin a, whose inscriptions, from a paleographies! point of 
view, are older than those of the Sabean kings a dream- 
stance which is a further confirmation that the period wlen 
the Mura kingdom was in the lenith of iu prosperity 
must lie placed before that of the Sabxans, and possibly at 
the tame time as the Israelite Judges. In all probability 
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at the inuifjMion of hi* own too, Sargon, one of the mo* 
important figure* in the history of the Ean, succumbed to 
the digger of th* *»*auin in the year 70J. 

Ahax rrigned in Judah until about 71 $ »-C. The 
•taiement in the Book of King, tlut He/ekiah became king 
in the third year of Hoeea'* reign, n in diitinct contra- 
diction with the passage which Mate* that Aha/., who 
ia aaid to ha.r reigned sixteen yearn, became king of Judah 
three year* before How a attended the throne. 

Aha/ w«« succeeded by hi* ion He/ekiah, r. 715-686, 
who»e reign i* given at twenty -nioe year., and io whoie four 
teenth year the expedition of Sennacherib against Jerusalem 
took place (701 *-C.). The abore mentioned present* of 
Judah *ent to the Pharaoh of Egyj* 1711 *.c.), which 
Sargon replied to by the conquest of Atbdod and Gath, 
were probably tent by He/ekiah. 

The life-work o ( the prophet Isaiah, principally under 
Aha/ and He/ekiah, i» distinguished from that of hi* pre- 
decessor* Amo* and Horn in that *be did not stand 
apart from the Government like them, but sat at the helm 
of the ship aiding to direct her coarse.’ It ihould here be 
observed that Iiaiah chapter* 40 to 66 are written by 
another Iiaiah who prophe.ied in the time of the Exile. 

With regard to the aqueduct of He/ekiah mentioned in 
2 King*, chap. xx. *. 10, the .tatement it said to refer 
to the Pool of Si loam, in which, ia the year 1880, the 
oldert Hebrew inscription extant wa* discovered. Other* 
uy— «nd per hap* rightly to— that it wa* composed already 
in the time of Aha/, aa it doc* not refer to the aqueduct 
built by He/ekiah, but to the tunnel mentioned in Iuiah, 
chap. »ii. v. t, between the Spring of Mary and the Poo) 
of Siloim. (Si line h itself mean* the ‘letting-out of 

water.’) 

The tramLatioo of the mcription run. a* follows: — 
• (Completed it) the piercing, and tbu wa* the manner of 
the piercing : when yet the pek axe* (had not met) one 
another, and when there were yet three ell* to pierce, (one 
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heard) the voice of ooe calling 10 the other. For there 
«u a *paee (?) in the rock from the tooth . . . and on 
the day of the piercing the navvies met each other, pick upon 
f*ck, then the water* from the outlet riiabcd into the pood 
twelve hundred ell* wide, and one hundred ell* wai the 
height of the rock above the head* of the navvies.' 

’11m letter* are very nmilar to the ancient Canaanitic, 
but a little later than tboae of the Meaa’ inscription. 

S to. Sennacherib and Hesekiah — On the twelfth of 
Ab (beginning of August) of the year 705 Sargoo’* ton 
Sennacherib ascended the Assyrian throne (Siwachi-irba, 
70* 681). The reading Sancherib it dor to a wrong 
vocaliwtioo of the Hebrew letter* *-o-ch-r-b j it i* more 
correct to read Sennacherib, LXX. ScvmxV’A- I« meant 
•• O God Sin, increase the brother* ! ” 

The principal object* of the fortunate heir to eo mighty 
a kingdom were clearly to confirm and perpetuate the 
humiliation of Judah and Egypt, and to completely incor- 
porate Babylonia a* a bulwark agair« the erer-ai turning 
Elamite*. He succeeded in both object* only in a very 
incomplete manner. 

The Babylonian Chrooicle* dUcovered by Th. G. 
Piochea, extending from Kahooamr to the time when 
Sam.inum-ukin, the brother of AMur-bani-pal, ascended the 
throne, mention Sennacherib a* king of Babylonia for the 
yean 704 and 70J. However, he did not allow himielf 
to be crowned in Babylon, a* wa* the sacred cu*tom, and he 
1 hereby embittered the Babylonian* at the very outlet, ao 
that the Ptolemaic Canon, which al*o goe* hack to Baby- 
lonian source*, enumerate* these two year* a* • Kinglem.' 

It waa consequently an esty matter for the Children 
Maiduk-pal idiiu, Mciodsch baladaa, whom we know from 
the time of Sargoo, to recover the Babylonian throne in 705, 
which he occupied for nine month*, until he *t*d hi* Elamitic 
and Aramaic allie* were defeated by Sennacherib, and a 
certain Bel ibni appointed king in hit place ( 70 J- 700 ). 
The embassy of Merodach-baladan to Hezekiah, king of 
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Judah, which probably fall* in the year 70J, U mentioned in 
the Book of Kings (a Kings chap. **• *■ «* ' 9 t »l*o 
Isaiah, chap, xxxix.) as a seonel 10 Sennacherib'* ex- 
pedition against Jiadah in 701. 

After various vicis^tudes the sanguinary battle of ChmIOli 
took place, which was unfavourable to Sennacherib, or at least 
undecided. It wa* against the allied F.lamitet, Babylonians, 
Aramxanr, Child u ns and several Median tribes. Finally, 
in the year 689, Sennacherib succeeded in taking the city of 
Babylon, on which he wreaked a terrible vengeance. It was 
razed to the ground. The Babylonian Chronicles, as well 
as the Ptolemaic Canon, record no king hetween the years 
689-681 until the death of Sennacherib. 

Sennacherib’s great expedition in the year 701 against the 
West began by tbe punishment of Lui, Elslrus king of 
Sidon, who fled to the sea, probably to Cyprus or to the 
Island of Tyre, which, according to Greek sources, was 
long and ineffectually b e s i eged by tbe king of the Adrians. 
In Sidon a new king. Tuba’ll (Ethobaal), was appointed, 
and Sarrpu, A echo, and other Phoenician towns given to 
him. Arvad and Gcbal (Bybios), however, and the 
Philistine A.hdod, as well as tbe Judaic States of Ammon, 
Moab, and Edom, voluntarily brought tribute. But King 
Zedekiah of Ascaloo, who did not follow their example, 
suffered for it, and waa led away captive to Assyria, whilst 
Ascalon and the town* of Joppa. Beth D agon, and other, 
were taken and plundered. The Philistine town of 
Amkarruna (l-kroo), south of Joppa and nonh of Gath 
and Ashdod, had put it* king Padi, who was devoted to the 
Assyrians, in chains and delivered him up to King Hezeltiah 
of Judah, and loth, F.kron and Judah, had sent for help to 
the Egyptians and Arabian* (Assyrian, 'the king* of 
Egypt, and the bowmen, chariots and horses of the 
king of Milack,' u. North-west Arabia 1 ). At F.ltckch 

> ll » thvnferv cvvta- 1 tut Ka« T.thalu, cr Tshirks, w Asmian 
Tsrki (t Kings, chip, i t v. 9), a not nx.ni, U< svvnsl of It* 
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(Assyrian, Ahakul, not far from Ekron, the united force* of 
the Egyptian* and Arabiaa* were defeated, and Eltekch, 
Timnah (Tamai). and Ekron taken. 

The Assyrian record* of Sennacherib *ute « 1 brought 
Padi, their (Ekron'*) king, oat of Jerusalem, placed him 
upon the throne ow theta, and itntoard tribute upon him s 
but I belie ged Herekiah (Chaaakia.) of Judah, who would 
not lubmit, and took him and forty n* of hi* fortified town, 
and .mailer place* of their territory without Dorn her ; aoo, I CO 
inhabitants old and young, man and woman, homes mules 
aa.es camels oxen and Sock* without Dumber, I took away.’ 
On thi* plundering expedition Sennacherib penetrated into 
the mort louth-wettrny ccener of Judah, for into hi* 
encampment at Lachwh (Aamian, Lakisu) Herekiah *ent 
praying for mercy, which wa* granted him subject to a 
tribute of 300 talent* of Mirer and thirty talent* of gold. 

The Aisyrian imcripeicm then "continue.: — ‘Him 
(Herekiah) I .hut in. like a bird in a cage, in Jeruwlcm 
(Urulimme) hi* residence. Bulwarks I raked against 
him, and whoerer went oat of the gate of hi* town, upon 
him I impeded tribute. The town* taken from him I 
separated from hi. land and gave them to Microti, king of 
Aahdod, Pads king of Ekrco, and S.lli-bel, king of Cara, 
and reduced hi* territory. In addition to the previou. 
tribute, I impoted fie*h taxes. He, Sower eT, Herekiah, wa. 
humiluted by the fear of the splendour of my rule, and the 
Arabian* and other tribe* who were allied to him, and 
whom he had collected together to strengthen Jeruialem, 
were alto overcome by fear. Thirty talents of gold, boo 
talent* of *ilter, precious (tones aotimoey (guchlim 
kohl ?). ukkami, yangug-wooes irory couches and chairs 
elephant ikios ivorv.usk* and urkarmu wood, treasures coitly 
raiment, violet and red purple material, vessel* of bronic, 
iron, copper, and tin, chariots shields lances armour, 
iron daggers bows and arrows .pears and other instrument* 
of war, without number, hi* daughter* and the women of 
hi* palace, lingers male and female, were brought to me 
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to Nineveh, and he lent hi* imba»ado* to deliver the 
tribute and do homage.’ It apprars 'tefelore, not- 
withstanding the promise he gate in Lachuh, he besieged 
Jerusalem, but » indoced to rerire .gam by the rich 
presents enumerated in the inscription, at complacent length, 
including the daughter, and wire* of Heeekiah. 

In the bat yean of hi. reign. Sennacherib undertook vet 
another journey to Judah in order to inarch .garnet Tah.rka, 
king of Ethiopia, and on thia occasion to besiege Jerusalem ; 
but before he proceeded with the latter ob)rct. a plague, or, 
at Hercdotu. graphically call, it (ii. Ui). ■ ■»«"« of 
field-mice, fell upon the Attyrian army, compelling Senna- 
cherib to return to Nineveh, without carrying oot bin 
purpose, where, toon after, without undertaking any further 
expedition (a Kings, chap. 19, v. 36), be was murdered 
by his own ton (according to the Bible, by his two som 
Adramraelcch and Shar-erer), on the 10th Tebet, 68r, or 
the middle of January, 680. 

§ 31. Euarhaddon ard Asaor bani-pal— Hsarhaddon 
(Assyrian, Assai-ncha-idioa, • God Assar, grant a brother '), 
680668 U.C., had already been designated by his father 
a* his successor, in preference to hit other sons. He heard 
of the murder of Sennacherib white he was in command ol 
an army in the west of Armenia. In forced marches he 
set out for Nineieh, and on the way defeated the troops ol 
his rebellious brother who opposed him. Although, during 
his reign, which ooly lasted twelve years the Assyrians 
were in great dangrr on the north-eaat from the incursion, 
in 678 a.c., of the united Cimmerians and Medians his 
rule may, nevertheless be termed a happy one and fraught 
with great Hewing. for Babylon. Indeed, Esarhaddon was 
the first king of the Assyrians who could assume the title 
of king of Assyria. Baby kens and Egypt, and thus make up 
for the defeats which Sennacherib had suffered at the hand* 
of Egypt. Etarhaddon devoted his first energies to Baby- 
lon, which had been so erwelly destroyed by Sennacherib, 
and which he rebuilt with greater splendour than before. 
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The iacwaioii of the Cimmerian* in 678 wa» i rery 
iriioui matter 10 the A*ayri*M. The* Eranian horde* 
had come from the south of Rail, acroea the Caucaaua and 
through Armenia. They allied themaelre# to the kindred 
Mamvrana and Medea, and threatened to orer throw the 
kingdom of Aaayria, which waa already my much 
weakened in the eait. 

Tiua pa, a Mantuan, and a certain Kaatarit of Karkaui, 
appear to hare been the chief leader*. Eaarhaddoo auc- 
cceded by energetic action ia directing the principal body 
of foreigner* to A*ia Minor, but he could not prerent 
Tiutpa (Tetaea) from founding a *mall kingdom in Parana, 
a peorince which, lioce the time of Sennacherib, had been 
lost to the Assyrian*, and from which, later on, the 
F.lamitic-Amaaian kiegdom of Cyra* nod the kingdom of 
the Periian* were to branch off. Poaably in Kaitarit we 
ought to recognite Cyaxare*, the Median king of the later 
legend* (*ee p. ija). 

According to Beroaua, Etarhaddon k aaid, in the firat 
instance, to hareleried Creek mercenaries in Cilicia, which 
may be connected with the riutataoo of the Cimmerian*. 
Indeed, Eaarhaddoo alao waged war in Chilakku, that 
portion of Cilicia which k on the boundary of Tabal, and 
took many citiea. But the principal cooqoeeu of Eaar- 
haddon were in the West- land and ia Egyu. After having 
in the year 678 a^. conquered and beheaded Abdi-Milkut, 
king of Sidoe, and besieged King Ba'al in Tyre, be made 
two expedition* in 67J and 670 again* the Pharaoh 
Tirhaka, on thk occasion advancing into Egyp* itaelf, 
whither no Assyrian king before him had yet penetrated. 
In Mcmphi. (Mimpi) an Amyriao vaaaal-king, named 
Necho, wa* appointed, and the Assyrian army adranced 
to Thclws, Ni'i, the biblical No Amoo, *o that Tirhaka 
wa* forced to retire to hu Nubian home. A* a consequence, 
Curhaddoa wa. able to add to hk other title, that of King 
ol the Kiog* of Mintor, iu. the district prince* of Lower 
Egypt, of Patros, Upper Egypt, and Kua, Nubia. Eaar- 
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haddon alio penetrated with aaccrtt twice into the interior 
of Arabia. A compeehenswe narvey of the vassal-kings 
who paid tribute to Esarhaddon in the WrrtJand ia afforded 
by a liit of the prince* who had to supply him with 
building material i these include. in addition to the Hr*- named 
king* IUal of Tyre and Manaaaeh (Minaal) of Judah, alao 
the king* of Edom, Moab, Gaza, AkiIoo, Ekron, Gebal, 
Arvad, Samsi-munm*. Ammon, Aalidod, a* well at the 
prince* of ten Cyprian town*. amoogM them Ituandar 
(Eteandro.) of Pappa (Papho.) and Damfcu of Karta- 
C had ait (New Town), ia a Cyprian Carthage, probably 
= Kition. The time twenty-two king* paid homage to 
Eiarhaddon’a successor, Asaur bani pal, on the occasion of 
the latter’* first Egyptian expedition in 667 ax. The king 
Manaaaeh of Judah i« caJled by Eaarhaddoo Minail, and 
by Asror-bani-pol Mini. Concerning him, it i* related in 
z Chronicles, chap. xxxiiL *. 1 1 (which ii later than the 
Book of Kings), that 'the captains of the king of Assyria 
caught Mananeh with books, chained him whh chains, and 
carried him off to Babylon.’ This statement can only 
refer to Eaarhaddoo, whose favoorite residence was io 
Babylon. 

Eaarhaddoo was on the point of making his third expedi- 
lion againat Egyp* in 668, when he died aod was succeeded 
in Assyria, at his express wish, by his eldest aon Asaur- 
bani -pal, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, and Asnapner of 
the Bible (Exra, chap. ir. *. 10), from 667 to 616 ».c., 
whilst in Babylonia his brother Samat-wn ukin reigned 
from 667 to 648. Aaaer-beni pal, the last of the great 
Sargonkls, had been brought up in early youth in the arts 
and science* of the Bibylooian*, and it ia to hit literary 
pursuits that we must aacnbe the numerous fragment* of 
ancient Babylonian literature which we powess in new 
Assyrian copies j for the many thousands of clay tablets 
which are preserved in the British Museum are derived 
from his library. At the same time, he was an oriental 
despot m the hill kmc of the word, who occupied hit 
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generali and hi* armies in the provinces and in the confmea 
of hi* kingdom, whilst he remained at home in the luxury 
of hia harem, hia toenti&c undies and the worship of hie 
gode. Aacur-hani-paTe 6ru undertaking wae to tor limit 
the war againet Egyrs which had been interrupted by the 
death of Fiarhaddon. Taharka haring meanwhile again 
occupied Memphis. Thie wae in the year 667, or perhapa 
M*. Taharka wm defeated and purwed a. far a. Thebe., 
whence he again Red to Ethiopa. The priocet of tlie 
Delta were again eeubluhed a* rauale of Aatyria. Some 
of them, for imraoce, Necho of Saw, attempted to throw 
01F the Anyrian yoke and recall Taharka, but, in the end, 
were compelled to come to Nioeeeh in chains. There 
Necho found favour in the eye. of Amor-hnni-pal and received 
Sai* aa a grant. Meanwhile Taharka had died, and Thebe, 
and On (Heliopolis) in Lower Egypt had been reconouered 
by hi. nephew and mcceoor Urdamaai ( Egyptian, Tanut 
Amoo), the ton of Sabako. The array of Aiwr-bani-pl 
tet out for Egypt foe the second time again.! him. On 
tlii. occaaion the Ethiopian, were permanently driven 
out, and Pitamitkn (in Egyptian Ptamtik), the son of 
Necho, wai confirmed in hi. poo lion aa Assyrian vassal- 
king in Memphis and Sak. Shortly afterward. P.amtik 
made hinwclf independent with the help of Ionian and 
Carian troop* ten to him by Gyres king of the Lydian*. 
We also hear of Gyge. or Guggn, the king of the far- 
dial ant Lydian., through Ass-r baifnl. who boatu how 
Gyge 1, thank, to hit prayer, to ihsgods, had defeated the 
Cimmerians who were putting him hard and had spread 
from Cappadocia over the wevt of Aria Minor ( 6 j 7 sc.), 
and how a. a punishment for having made an alliance with 
P.amtik he had been murdered by the Cimmerians 
The Lydian Dyasity of the Mermoad. begin, with 
Gyges who had cawed Caodaules «he law king of the 
Heraclids, to be murdered. This halfmvthical Dynasty 
of the Heraclids was alio called the Dynasty of Uac 
Sandaaide. after Sudan, a god of Aria Minor, who, aa 
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well u the Pb<rnicuo Melkart, ni identified with Hcraclea, 
in the ume way that thru double. the Atyadi were called 
after the Rod Ate* (Cate*; compare the aecood element Gatii 
in the name of the goddcw Atargau., U Awarte of Ate.). 
Ardyi, the ion of Gyge*, drote the Cimmeriani out oi 
Lydia, whence they tarned to Ionia, and Ardyi later con- 
quered the whole o( Alia Minor *» far n the Halyi. 

It wa. in the time of the fir* king, of the Mermnad. 
that an incident happered which reformed the entire ayatem 
of commerce. Thia wa. the coining of the lirK money. 
It ahould, however, be borne in mind that the firat idea ntuit 
hare been derived from Babylon and Attyria, for already 
in the time of the ancient Babylonian king Chamrau rapaltu 
the Babylonian* had, aa the tablet! tell us, a complete ayatem 
of coinage, a talent, a miaa, a tbekd and pana of a ahekel, all 
on the fcoaia of a aexager.mal ayieem ; and that there really 
wa* money in the form of ring* and otherwise, bearing an 
official itamp, U proved by the word. • sealed , U. coined 
money,’ in ancient Babyloman correopoodencc. 

The strength of the Any-run kingdom in the time of 
Anur-bini-pa] had been cooaumed m warfare with the 
Babylonian, and the Elamite*. Alter the Elamite king 
Urtaki f6y 4 tor. 655) under Eaarfuddoo, and for a long 
time under Aaaur-bani-pal, had lived in peace with Auyria, 
he suddenly made aa incoraaoa into Babylonia, where Aisur- 
bani-pal’a brother Sinua-aum-uktn waa nominal king, but 
he waa defeated by Aaaur-Wpal and died aoon after. 
Hia death earned tho Assyrians to take more aerioua 
mrsaurea. Urtaki’a brother Ti-umman had endeavoured to 
overthrow the legitimate heir to the throne, who fled to 
Aaaur-bani-pal. When the latter refuard to surrender him, 
Ti umrun crowed the fromier, but waa repulsed by the 
king of the Assyrians and mrsurd aa far aa Saaa, uken 
priaoocr and beheaded, whilat Chambonigaa or Um-manigas 
waa proclaimed king of Liam, aa the arcond of hia name. 
Naturally it annoyed Samaamn-akin that in three complica- 
tion!, which in the firat imtaace only affected Babylonia, 
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hi* brother should pose *t lord an d protector of the latter 
country, and he determined to free himself from thii 
guardianship. He therefore endeavoured to stir up all 
the disutufied element, in the whole of the Assynan king- 
dom again*! Assur tom-pal j in the first place, of course, 
the Flam it* king Ummaoigas. the Babylonian Chaldran* 
ami Aranuaaa, then the territory, lying to the eait of 
Babylonia toward* Mrdu, Syria and Palestine, and finally, 
the north-wen of Arabia (Mdoch), r. 6co a^. But the 
plan* which had been *o carefully laid foiled. In Elam, Urn 
maniga* overthrown by hi* brother Tammarit. In the 
West-land only U w (Palm-Tyros’) and Acchohad rerolted, 
and they were well punished for it afterward*, whilst only 
a few Arabian tribe* hastened to the assistance of the 
Babylonians. Sinu*-*um-ukin was now obliged to confess 
himself beaten, and in despair threw himself into the flames 
6*» B.c. As»ur-baai-pal, haring now become alto king of 
Babylonia, wreaked a terrible Teagcaoce on hi* brother’s 
allies, firstly on the Elamite*, and then on the Arab chiefs. 
The Elamite* had proclaimed Umaun-aliai (Chumban- 
chaldas), son of Attamit, as their king; Assur-boni-pal 
reinstated Tammarit, who had hitherto found an asylum 
with him. But when Tammarit had endeavoured to throw 
olf the oppressive Assyrian yoke, he was defeated by Assur- 
bani-pal. Shortly afier we again fiod Ummao-aldas a* king 
of Elam, and a last deeisi.e expedition was undertaken 
•gain* him. The town* of Madakiu. Chaltimas, and Suta 
fell into the hands of the Assyrians, and were razed to the 
pound c. **o *.c., on which occauoo Assur-bani-pal (etched 
back with great pomp the statue of Islar, which sixteen 



(ien the territories lying to the caK of 
l Medu. Syria and Palorine, and finally. 
Arabia (Mdoch), r. 6co a-c. But the 
*n so carefully lasd foiled. In Elam, Urn 



back with great pomp the statue of Istar, which sixteen 
hundred and thirts-fire years previously had been stolen 
from Frith by Kudur nanchundt. The mighty Flamitic 



from Freeh hy Kudur-nanchuadi. The mighty Elamitic 
kingdom, which ever since the earliest days of history had 
Ijeeo the most dangerous rival of the Sumerians, Semitic 
Babylonians and after them of the Assyrians, was at last 
overthrown. 

Assyria now was all the more betplets against the various 
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Mannxo- Median territories between Armenia and Elam. 
One revolution followed the other. The Norm which wa* 
now brewing could only be delayed a lew decades by certain 
expedition* against the Manana king Aehair, and against a 
Mede Buis chadri, and the toot of Gag of Sachi (compare 
E/ekiel. chaps, xxxvni. and xxxix., Gag af Marag, is. of 
the land of Gog. and for Satii the name Sacae ). An inscrip- 
tion has been preserved coo tai rung an invocation of Auur- 
bani-pal to Merodach, the local god of Babylon. In it there 
are obscure references to the attacks which were made upon 
Assyria by the king of the Manda hordes, whose name was 
Tugdammi (a name which reminds to of Lygdamit, the 
Cimmerian chief in Western Asia Minor, who marched 
against Lydia), and by his too Saodakshatra. In the face of 
this we need not attriUxe much importance to the assurances 
of friendship which Asatr-bani-pol received from Ursa n. 
and hit successor Sarderi au, kings of Armenia, who by that 
time had lost much of their power. 

We hate already referred to Manasseh, who waa king in 
Judah at the lime of Esarhaddoo and Assur bani-pal ; he 
waa followed r. 6*o by his too Amoo. who only reigned 
two yean i then came the latter’s aou Josiah from 639 to 
609, in the thirteenth year of whose reign the prophet 
Jeremiah began to prophesy (see end of next paragraph). 

In Egypt, Psamtik, whom we hate mentioned before, or 
Paammetichua 1., whole name joints to Libyan origin, was 
king from r. 66j to 61a The Twenty sixth, or Saitic 
Dynasty, begin* with Paamti I. He conducted the Phiiis 
line town AahdoJ, at Herodotus reporta, after a aiege of 
twenty-nine years, with the help of his foreign, Grecian, 
Phanician, and Syrian mercenaries, after he bad freed him 
self from Assyrian supremacy. Thenceforward the Greeks 
were pernunendy connected with the Egyptians. 

8 31. The Fall of Nfnrrah.— Amur -bani-pal was 
succeeded by his too Aitur-itil ilani, or with his full name, 
Atiur itil iljni-ukin, who reigned at least four years, perhaps 
■till longer (therefore from 615 to «), and he war 
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Jy immediately followed by the I an of the Assyrian 
king*, Sinwriskim, the Sarako* of Grecian tradition. 
But in view of the defective and frequently contradictory 
record*, the order may jnat a* well be reverted, in which 
caae Sarako* (Auur-ukin ?) may ha*e been a younger *on 
of Aaaur-bant-pl. and the successor of hi* elder brother 
Sin-ear tskun. When Sin uriskun, , 0 hi* inKription, which 
i* unfortunately eery much injured, mention* on *erer*l 
occasion*, in general rxpeeuioe.s the defeat of hi* enemiet, 
he mu«t certainly refer to the incuraion* of the Mede*, 
which the rery uncertain traditioo* of the Greek* connect 
with the name of the Median king Cyaxare*, or perhaps 
to the Scythian Saeae, who overran Hither Ada at thi* 
period, and whom we uw, a* the ions of Gag, lurking on 
the boundaries of the Assyrian kingdom already in the time 
of Amr-bani-pol. For twenty-eight year*, according to 
Herodotus, they are said to have ravaged Syria and Ana 
Minor. They even overran Palestine, as is clearly ibown 
in the prophecy of Jeremiah, which dates from the year 
6 *6, chap v. v. 1 5, and Joel, chap. a. v. *. The picture 
of the future described in the vision of Ezekiel, chap, 
xxxviii., in the year 585, make* distinct reference to past 
incursions of the son* of Gog, whose reappearance was 
threatened by the prophet, aad who, coming from the 
extreme north, were allied with Roth (near Elam), Met Sec h. 
Tubal, and Tog^ah (TU-garimmo, near Mihd, all three in 
the east of Asia Minor). Parts (Parana), and I.ud. 

For Babylonia, u* Ptolemaic Canon fixes the reign of 
Nahopolaitar, Nabu psl uwur, from 61c to 60c. 

Naoopoluur ccrtasnly muM hare been a Chaldwn who 
knew the weakne*a of Aaayria, aad easily succeeded in anting 
Babylon and having hirmelf crowned king of Babylonia. 
His own inecripiona, unfortunately, only refer to buildings 
in Sippor and Babylon, but in ooe of them, in which, in 
addition to king of Babykm, he aiao Kyles himself king of 
Samir aod Akkad, we should note the expressions 'him, 
to whom the god of Wa, has vouchsafed victory,’ and 
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PoMbhr he wa. the «. of KandaW Liter tradition* 
rcjjMd him a* a general of Szr.ko*. who vu tent to oppoie 
th« Scythian* who were invading Aatyria, but who took the 
opportunity of revolting aod nuking himwlf independent. 

In Egy|*, Pumtik i. wa* succeeded by hiiaon, Necho a., 
6 09 595 *»*o immediately 00 amending the throne 



609 J95 ».c., who immediately 00 .Kcnding the throne 
took posscasmn of Palesinr and Syria aa far at Hamath, 
without aa much a* an attempt being made on the part of 
the Aaiyriana to peereot k. However, Joriah, the king of 
the Judxan*. o, pored the Egyptian*, but wa* killed near the 
toctre** of Migdol 00 the Egypco-Paleatinian boundary 
in battle in 609 e.c. Megiddo, which occur* in z King., 
chap, xxiii. v. 29, is a clerical error for Migdol, an 
ataumptioo which the eircumsaoce* aod Herodotus’* 
MdyooAov seem to demand. Necho, from his encampment 
at Rihlah, Dear Hamath, deposed Jonah’* son Jehoahii, 
and made hi* brother Jehoiakim king in hi* nead, 608-598. 



Meanwhile fate wa* oremking Ninereh. Nabopolataar had 
pined the Medea ih bewegiogthe capital of ao much ancient 
pride. The siege began jus when Necho wa* ad ranting 
against Carchembh and had pitched hi* camp on the 
Orootes. After a two year*’ »iegc, the city fell into the 
nands of the enemy in the year 606 ax., and they at once 
proceeded to diride the ruina of the once mighty empire of 
the Assyrians. Atayria ksrlf fell to the share of the 



■•icuo, who already pornoicd the former casern prorince*. 
Nabopolasur received Mrtouxamu and the West land, 
which, however, he firs of all had to wreM from Ph»raoh 
Necho. In view of the .aiiow* traditions, it cannot be 
Mated with certainty who wa* the Median prince in con- 
junction with whom Nabopolaaaar conquered Ninereh. 
According to Herodotus, it wa* Cyaxare* j Bcrotua ay* 
it wai the MimJa Prince Anyagr*. who, however, in 
cuneiform wrkmg*. ia only met with fifty yeara later j 
whils according to Cteria* k wa* Arbake*. Whoerer it 
may hare been, one thing i* certain, Ninereh wa* dettroyed, 
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entirely razed to the ground, tad diaappcared from history 
without leaving a trace, until in oar lime* the figure* of her 
kiog* ri*e from the gra»e of their prbtinc splendour and tell 
u* of their <onque«(* and victories their glory and their 
cruelty, in their very own word*. The whole of Hitlier 
Alia, however, began to breathe the air of freedom when 
the Mrongholdi of her oppremon were once and for ever 
overthrown. 

One important incident of Jo*iah'« reign hai yet to be 
chronicled, namely, the finding of the tkt Ltm, 

which in the laat lew centnrie* had been quite forgotten. It 
waa discovered on the occasion of tome repair* being made 
to the Temple by the High-pnett Hilkiah in the eighteenth 
year of Jonah, it. in 611 sc. It b tnoallv assumed to 
hare been only that portion of the book* of More* which 
contain* the repetition of the Law by More* in the land of 
Moab at the end of the forty year*’ wandering in the 
wilderness the totalled Deuteronomy or the fifth Hook of 
Mows chap*, ir.-sxviii. 




CHAPTER VIII 



Tbe New 



S JS- 




lit !>ttt ruction 



Nebuchadnezzar II ud the deetrnction of 
Jtruttlsm — Whilst Nebuchadnezzar ( Nabu-kudurri-ussur, 
‘ Nebo, protect my crown ') wai wagirr war at the requeat 
of hit father Nabopolanar with Necho n., aad defeating the 
latter at Carcheroiih in 605 ax., NabopoUwar died ; and 
thua Nebuchadnezzar, the Chaldean, by hit rery first deed 
became the foander of the New Babylonian Kingdom. In 
the courae of hit reign, which lasted forty-four years (604- 
56a), he trantfertnea Babylonia into a Great Power, oo an 






I by his moo- 

» made its capital one of the most magnificent 
cities of antiquity. Hi* nurneroca and eoluminout inacrip- 
tiooa deacribe in foil detail hia temples, places and 
fortresaes whilat hia military expeditiona are only touched 
upon in general and cornperheonre term*. 

When Nebuchadnezzar had completely annexed Syria to 
Babylonia and imposed tribute upon King Jehoiakim of Judah, 
who had been apeomted formerly by Necho, it suddenly 
occurred to Jehoiakim to refuse to pay the tribute. There 
upon Nebuchadnezzar ad* anted against Judah ; but during the 
same year, 697, Jehoiakim died, aod hi* son and Micceaaor 
Jehoiachin, who only reigned three moot ha, wai deported, 
together with hia family aad many of hi* tubiecta, to 
Babylonia, where they were allowed to settle in quiet. In 
Jerusalem, his relatire Man amah was appointed Babylonian 
vastal kieg under the name of Zedekiah. *97-587. Egypt, 
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however, where Necho is had bcwti succeeded by I'samtik 
J94 S«9. «he l*»r in 589 by the warlike Hophn 
(Ua-chaNrf, Greek Apries *88 569), continually 
endeavouring 10 Mir up the Paleatinian Kates againit Baby 



r.Oom, MoaB, Am moo, lyre, and Sidon, at well u 
Judah, allowed thcmwlvee to be persuaded, and their de- 
ciiioa was replied to by a two year*' urge of Jeruaalctn, 
the dett ruction of the Holy Cur, the deportation and 
blinding of the unfortunate Zedekiah, aod the incorporation 
of Judah in the Babylonian kingdom, in 587 sc. Thi. 
waa the beginning of the period of the Babylonian exile, 
terminating with Cyrus which waa 10 important for Iarael'a 



Edom, Moab, Am moo. 



Aa it happened to Judab. to it man hare happened to 
other state* which, treating b Egypt, refused to pay tribute. 
Tyre alone, notwithstanding a siege of thirteen years 
could not be taken, but only forced to reaurrthe former 
payments of tribute. Pharaoh Hophn would not risk 



making another attack after the repuhe by Nebuchadnezzar 
of the army which he had sent to the beaieged Judxana. 



It was not until the thirty-aeteoth 
Nebuchadnezzar 568 sc. that, aa a 
narrates a further expedition of the 1 



of the reign of 
ent of a record 
(liana wa* under- 



taken agaisM Egypt and again* A maw. (568 to cat), who 
had overthrown Hophrs Some intcripuoaa of Nctmchml. 
nezzar found in the vicinity of Sues which however in a 
characteristic manner only deal wuh the temple* which he 
built in the city of Babylon, give as information of a tern- 
notary occupation of some portion, of the Nile Deha. 
Jeremiah, chaps. xxvin.-xxxiis, mentions a war against the 
Arabian, of Kedar, a reminiscence of which is also pre- 
served in the later Arabian tradition* of Ruchtnaaur, the 
great conaueror. 

In Lydia at the time of Nebuchadnezzar Alyattc* reigned 
from 61 7 to 560. He waa the ion of Sadyattrs who was the 
«on of Ardys In Media, according to Greek traditions 



•J* 
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Cyaxarea, the father of Aaeyajc*. .u kins from 6a 4 to 5S4. 
A* «h* Lrtwr reign cannot be entirely imaginary, and m A*- 
tyagea ia authenticated in cuneiform wr»io C i aa « iMuvifu, king 
of IM Manda horde*,’ it follow# that Tugdammi. the king ot 
the Manda hordea nwooooed ptrv.ou.ly under A..ur hani-pl, 
who«e ton »a« Sand a K iharr.. run hare been a p«dcce#*or 
of Aatyagc# s and further, that thi# Sandi Kthatra wa«, at 
leaat in the part he played, the Cyaxarn of Herodotua. Now 
thi# Sanda- K ■ hat r j l v > xare# may well be regarded a# the 
real founder of the Median empire s he helped to conquer 
Nineveh, and he it must hare been who founded Echatana 
(Agamatinu, Hebrew Achmeta), or who at leart aelectcd 
it a# the Median captal. He brought the various tribe# 
of the Manneuna and Medea under hit dominion, conquered 
probably bexh Armenia and Cappadocia, and gradually 
gained auch influence that Nebuchadnezzar married Amytia, 
the daughter of the Median king, and tho* rccogniied the 
Mede* at equal#. A fire yearn* war wat brought about 
between the Mede* and the Lydian# about the year 590 by 
the flight of wove Scythian* who had been in the arrrice 
of Cyaxarea to Alyatte* in Lydia. On the river Halya, 
the modern Kuzul-Irmak, a sanguinary battle took place in 
the year 585, which would hare either entailed the further 
advance of the Mede* toward# the wear, or hate driven them 
out of Aria Minor, had nor the .widen eriip* of the #un 
on the a8th May of that year, which had been prrvioutly 
calculated by the aatronomcr Thalm, *0 terrified the two 
arm**, that they immediately concluded an aimiaticc. 
Through the mediation of Sytnneri* (a Hrtlite title like 
Pharaoh) of Cilicia and of Nebuchadnezzar a treaty of 
peace waa made, according to which the river Halya wa* 
to form the boundary between Lydia and the Median 
kingdom ; and to atreogtheo the aame, Attvaget, the aon of 
Cyaxarea, married Aryrr.it, the daughter of Alyatte*. 

In Elam, where in the year 597 Jeremiah (chap. xlix. 
*• 35 - 39 ) «' l( »hil« in C85 Ezekiel 

(chap, xxxit. v. a 4 ) enumerate# the Elamite# among#* 
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the inhabitant! of the realm of thadowt, a North KUmitic 
dynaaty, related to the Icdo-Gernsanic Medea, had forced 
ita way to the throoe in the interval between the twoabote- 
mentioned dates. Thu waa the Anaan DrniMy, called ao 
after iu territory Anaan, situate between Media and Elam, 
which in olden timea had been invaded by the Sumerian 
prince Gudea. If thia name in of Sumerian origin, it can 
only signify • Land of the Aaace,’ by which, however, the 
■ Aaaea of the EaaC,' aa the Sumerian* called boraea, may I* 
meant. Aa in Babylonian tuu mrana a horae (Hebrew 
aua). Sum may be *0 called after the animal ; and then 
• paras,’ the other Semitic name for horae, will have given 
iu name to the Median province of Parana. 

The original home of the king, of Anaan, of whom the 
laat and moat renowned waa the mighty Cyrus, waa however 
Media, from which, under Eaarhaddon, Tetepet, the ton of 
Achxmeoes, attacked the Assyrians. 

A comparison of the genealogical statement* of Hcro- 
dotu* (Book vii. 11), with the Bchitran inscription of 
Darius, and with the Cyru* icKripcion, yidda aa a remit 
the following tree : — 




C T **f**> A-r'.T.-.p.), .. 705-^75 



T<lu.ihpob. k.mi of Am 



Kiniiih, kin ( of Amid, from 1. «o{ 
Ka^jU 



Atdrimaa 



><<WUatof 

HabyUmn, {>»-{)•) 



B.bybmu, { (l 
Ksmbwj., king of Ptrti 



Pct.u (C.»ky*») 






Dilya •wsb. Damn, 
k«( ot Pftsu. 
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In «, n(mn| n h iuMilt, am i — * EcM in lK« 

of mj family eatnMcU l«|l) 4»anMa W«i aw, I »m ih. 
ninth, in m root (fciaunial ■* trt mlmt kcp.' 

The** king* who cam* fiom Media gradually •wend 
ihcir power over the whole of Elan, and the name Parau 
wm coo •cciocntly applied to ibe Inter province of Peru*, 
wHilh of Elam. "I her apparently h.cd in peace will. 
Nebuchadnezzar, and were allied lo the kindred Medea, aa 
the mother of Cyrna in uid to hare been a daughter of 
Aatyagea, * n * 1 granddaughter of Cyaxarc*. Thia explain 
why the terma Medea and Peruana were almoM identical in 
the eyea of the Greeka and Jew*. 

Under Pharaoh Nee So it, 609-595, Egypt enjoyed an 
important meaaure of proa ferity in uade and commerce. 
Nccho began to build a canal from the Nik to the Red Sea. 
The same bold artemfC had already been made in the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty. By hit ordera the 
first circumnarigation of the aouthem point of Africa took 
place by Phcenidan ihipt He alao built a large nary, and 
Egypt became a maritime power, whilat hitherto the empire 
of the Pharaohs had only potieaaed trading retaela. 
Altogether, great pros ferity reigned in Egypt under the 
whole Twenty -aixth Dynauy during the fifty-four yeara 
of Paamtik 1. and the goaernment of hit aoccesaora down to 
Amaaia. The latter even gained dominion over Cyprus. 
He opened up friendly rdatiooa with Cyrene and pare the 
Creeka Naocratia, on the Caaopiaa arm of the Nik, a 
aeparate town which aooo became a large trading atation. 

§ Jv Babylon Ukra by Cyma. -Under the incapable 
auccrMore of the renowned founder of the New Babylonian 
Kingdom, the latter gradually broke up after only a 
few yeara, and became a comparatively eaoy apoil of 
the Arian Prince Kurnah of A roan in the tear 559 a.c. 
Nebuchadnezzar was aocccedrd by hia ion Evil-Mrrodach 
(a Kinga, chap. xxv. t. 17, Babel. Amil-Maruduk) from 
561 to 560, who rckaacd the unfortunate Jehoiachin from 
his dungcoa. Koil-Merodach, however, after a two yeara' 
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reign, was overthrown by hu beother in law Neriglmir 
( Ncrgal-aar-uiaur, 559-556 »x. ). This »u, doubtless, one 
of the two high oAcet. of Nebuchadnezzar of the name 
of Nergal sharezer who are mrotiooed in Jeremiah, chap, 
xxxix. v. J, and wu of a good age when he overthrew 
FvM-Mrrodach. In j 56 he waa succeeded by his son Lahasi 
Marduk, who wai immediately demoted in C{6 by the hut 
King Nabonid (BdwU Nabu-na’sd), the of a certain 
Nabu-balatau-ikbi. Nabooid. 555-539 a*., appear, to 
have been a great friend of aatxjaanan research rather than 
an cocrgctic ruler. He rcbnilt a nomber of very ancient 
temple* in Sippar, Larsa, Ur, and other Babylonian town., 
and alwayr i;au*ed careful inquiries to be made at to the 
detail* of the original founder* and renovators but he 
kept away even in time* of the created danger from the 
capital, where hi* too Belshazzar governed at his viceroy. 

At the very commencement of his reign, »\r. according to 
Babylonian computation, in the year 556 ax. (555 is his 
first official year), Nabe-na'id resolved to rebuild the ancient 
sacred temple of Sio ie Harrao, which had been destroyed 

S the Manda hordes who shortly before had invaded 
nopotamia. But he coold not carry out his intention for 
three years about 5$3, when Istuvigu, king of the Manda 
hordes— the Median king Astyagen-fcll into the hands of 
Cyrus (Kuruah), king of Ansaa, his own army haring 
revolted and delivered him up to the king of Anian, who 
now styled himself king of Pams. 

As Cyrus had vanquished the Medes Nabooid was able 
to proceed with the rebuilding of hit temple. He called 
upon hi* * far -distant subjects from Caza on the Egyptian 
boundary ami from the Gulf of Im. on the other ride 
of the Euphrates to the Persian Cdf/ to complete this 
pious work m a fitting manner. 

In the year 547, Krone* (Crtrsus), king of Lydia, 
560(46 a.c., son and successor of Alyattrt, allied himsell 
to Nabonid against Cyrus. A mans of Egypt also joined 
the federation, and a war broke out in the following 
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In I he 



which terminated in a complete defeat of the 



of 546 Sarde* fells and C.rwus who, 



according to Herodotus attrm|<ed to throw himself into 
the llamcs wu pardoned by Cyrus and presented with a 
Median town. Cyrus had now become ruler over almost the 
whole of Alia Minor. Ilia next intention was to puniali 
Nabonid for having joined Cr«rw». and to wren Babylon, 
which he still required to complete hit dominion of the 
world, and ita Sy to- Palestinian province* from the king, 
who wat already disliked by hit own subjects Hut it took 
another «even year* before Cyrua waa able to carry out his 
plans Certainly, we do not know whet her. meanwhile he 
had not waged war against the more outlying Babylonian 

C orinccs and taken them away from Nabonid. Where a 
•ger fragment of the aecood part of the Babylonian 
Chronicles gives us more precite information concerning the 
year 539, we find Nabonid already deprived of a portion 
of Babylonia, and the king of the Persians with an army io 
the north of that country. Nabonid brought all the 
statues of the gods of the various temples which he had 
rebuilt to the capital to save them from destruction at the 
hands of the enemy. When Naboeid’s army had been 
defeated between Opts and Siwor by Cyrus in the month of 
Tammuz, the gates of the capital, which Nebuchadnezzar had 
surrounded with almost impregnable fortifications opened 

K voluntarily to the Persians • Or the i6th of Tammuz, 
Ugbaru (or Cuban, iz. Gobryas), Governor of Guti 
of Babylonia), and the soldiers of Kuras entered 
Ion without striking a blow.* Kabooid waa taken 
prisoner and pardoned 1 and on the 3rd of Marcheahtan, four 
month* later, Cyro# held his entry into Babylon, proclaiming 
peace to k. 

There is another remirkable statement in the Babylonian 
Chronicles to the effect that cm the night of the 11U1 
M.ucheslx an (i.r. eight days after Cyrus held his solemn 
entry), Gobryas caused the son of the king, whose name. 
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according to an inscription of Nabonid, wm Bel aar-utwr 
(the BeUhatur of the Book of Daniel, clap. ».), to be put 
to death. The writing 00 the wall mentioned in the Book 
of Daniel, • Mene, Mene, Tekel, Uphaiwn,' signifies • A 
mma and yet another mina and a shekel (one-sixtieth of a 
mina) and two half minae.* The repetition of • mina * refer* 
to Nebuchadneeaar 1 the following ahekel— which ia one- 
lixtieth mina-to Belthazrar, the lepresentaiivc of Nabonid ; 
and finally, the two half minac to the Metier and Peniana in 
the person of Cynia jointly dniding the kingdom. 

In the Talmud, which developed 00 Babylonian toil, we 
my frequently find a man io the fiall potieoion of all the 
virtue* compared with an entire mina ('mina, son of a mina ’ J, 
and ooc who lacka some of these qualities to ‘ half a mina ’ 
( • mina, ton of a half-mina '), or a fraction of a mina. 

Thu* Cyrus, a prince of Indo-Germanic origin, and king 
of the Peruan*. soon Ending a place in the hearts of hi* 
new subject!, held the inheritance of the Adrian- Babylonian 
emnire of the world (Cyra*. 558*530 B.C. ; as king of 

B-Monw. «S-53°)- 

I he boundaries of bt* vast territory already reached as far 
a* the Isles of Greece in the west, and the ancient Land of 
the Pharaohs in the south. It only appeared to be a 
question of lime when it should alio include these two 
countries, Greece and Fgyp*. The latter fell to the share 
of his son Cambyses (519*511) after a short war in **5 
with Psamtik iu., son of Amasit, on which occasion, 



is narrates the Arabians provided water for the 
Pcriians on their road through the desert between Cara 

“‘bSPS-w 511.486 M.) and hit ton 

Xerxes ( K hthayinhi, 485-461) failed in their attempt to 
conquer Greece; and the • Larly History of the Oast' 
fitly terminates with Cyrns and Cambyar*. who brought 
about the end of the political independence of the great 
civilised state* of Oriental antiqnity. 

Under the mild rule of Cyrus the day came about 
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when (how Jew. who had remaked fakhful 10 (heir 
ancient home could make (he return for which (hey were 

* A. Jeremiah had been (he prophet during the lait decade, 
of the Judian kingdom, and the anger of deeply moving 
lamentations at the dntrwctioo of Jerusalem ; and a. Ezekiel 
f Ezcchkl, Hebrew Yecheike-cl) had been the cooaoler of 
I.rael in the int twentyeeven year, of the exile, *o alio the 
•econd liaiah (Iia. chap xL ixei.) wa. the prophet of the 
la*t year, of the exile, and peaked Cyrw a. the hero wnt by 
God who (take : • My shepherd » it he, and be .hall per- 
form all My pieainre : e»*n laying of Jeruwlem, She .hall 
be rebuilt ; and to the temple. Thy foundation .hall .land ’ 
(I«a. chap. xlie. r. 18). 

And the following chapter begin, with the word.: 
4 That with the Lord to Hi. Anointed, to Komh, whose 
right hard I bare boiden to tread down nation* before 
him, and to engird the hip of kings that the door, .hall 
opn before him, and the gate. :« remain closed. I w ill 
go before thee.’ Cynu rocs have behaved toward, the 
Babylonian peie*. of Marduk id a nmilar manner, a. wc 
may gather from the Cyra. cyEnder written in Babylonian, 
otherwise it could scarcely uy : ‘Since I entered Babylon 
in my condeweiaion, and took my royal reat in the palace 
of I he prince, amidst gladeem aod shouting, Mctodach, the 
great Lord, turned the noble beam of the inhabitants of 
Babylon toward, me whiht I wa. daily aoxiou. to »cr«c 
him t I lympthised sincerely with the trouble, of Babylonia 
and all her towns I «Uyed her sighing, and released her 
from trouble.’ 

One .ectioa of the Jews iroongs them Em the .crihe, 
under whom the canon of the sacred book, of the Old 
Testament wa. finally completed, did not return to Pale.- 
tine till a hundred par. later, in 45*, under Xerxet’ mo 

‘ In KsssitK 'karst' BH 4 ahrpfctrt ’ , tV or«mil Ersoitn nsnw 
of Cjras wit, Kco> 4 iac to Slioko, Ac>s 4 *m. Istish here fli|S on the 
■waning of tlx same Cyiaa, HeWew Kornth. 
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Aruxcrxe. k (46^414 fcC.), M it Mly narrated, and 
may be read m the Book* of Ezra (chap. vii. n "?.) and 
Nehemiah.* 

Aa U distinctly teatihed in the twe«y.*ir»t letter of Them 
•Mode* to Temenidea, Darius, the father of Xerxea, wai the 
first to uae the totalled Per wan cuneiform writing on hi» 
monument, in the trilingual text* of the Achrmemds, and 
in all probability that writing waa only invented in hi. time 
in order to secure an eaaier and more alphabetical .yateni a. 
opposed to the more complicated Babylo- Assyrian cuneiform 
writing. 

The in.crijkioc. of Daxiu. and Xerxes which gate the 
first impulte to the interpretation of cuneiform, contain the 
first mention of the Ahara-muda religion. Ahura-mazda 
(Ormuxd) is the ‘greatert of the gods, who created this 
earth, thii hearen and mankind, and granted them grace.’ 
Next to him, there are other god. of Light ; for instance, 
the goddes* Anahit of Elamite origin (Nachuori), the 
Son-god Mithra, and other*. Opposed to the good god. are 
the evil powers, with Angra maoyu ( Ahriman) at their head. 
Thi* Persian religion, which regards Light and Fire a. the 
purest emblem, of the Good, it only known to u. in detail 
from the Zend Book., which were drawn up in port 
Christian time, (the period of the Saiunid*). Their 
author Zarathudttra (Zoroaster) lived, according to Pcr.ian 
tradition* in the time of King Cowasp, Lt. VUhtaapa 
(Hvstaap*.), the father of Dar.ua. 

That the riae and development of thi. religion w*. 
.object to Babylonian, Jewish, and, Uter 00, even Christian 
influence., i. quite powible, although it ha* not yet been 
proved a* a fact. 

A remarkable example of the manner in which at this 
period new religious thought* emerged into light, is 
afforded by the rive of Buddhiun, which forms the real 

ikovU k« t» XBurkc. tWl In kooi._D.nifl in. tkf so. 
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beginning of Indian history. According to the mow 
probable tradition., Buddha lived ami laboured from about 
{$7 to 477. Aa after the quelling of the great Revolution 
that arose at the death of Cambyaea, and after aeveral vie- 
torioua expedition* in the Eaat, Darina ruled from the Hel- 
lc>|«nt to the Indus u. a* far aa the boundaries of India 
({11-486), it ie not oo&ttiog to refer here to the riae of 
Buddhism, especially aa M a now a matter of certainty that 
already in pre Chriatian age* it carried on it* propaganda aa 
far a* Syria. 

The circumatance that, in one and the aarnc century, 
three great religion* — Jiadaitm proper, a drear ion of the 
Babylonian Exile, Zoeoionanicn, and Boddhiam in the 
Far Eau— have arisen independently of one another, it the 
beat confirmation of the recent utterance that, from the 
establishment of the Pereiao Empire onwards the hbtory 
of the further development of the Eaat, 10 far aa it it of a 
spontaneous nature, liet almost exclusively within the sphere 
of religion. 

Softly and gradually, the first dawn of day begins to 
appear in different parts of the great Universe, the light of 
early morn shines clearly in the incomparably beautiful 
word* and viaiona of Iaaiah in exile, and five emturiea 
later Christianity towers victorious over the clouds of 
Eastern Idolatry. 
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It it well known that the Bahylo-Aaayrian naroca of the 
mom hi, m they appear aiace the time of Chammu-rapaltu 
in derda of mIc and purchase. executed in double loam 
(moatly Sumerian, but here and there in Semitic), were 
taken ow by the Jewa in their Babylonian Exile, and hare 
•0 remained in u*e down to the preient day, aa may be aeen 
in any Jewiah Almanac. We append the Semitic namea, aa 
the Sumerian term* eren in the time of Chamrmi-rapaltu 
and hia contemporary Abraham were only employed aa 
Ideogram*, it. only in writing, bat not in reading : — 

'• Ninniw. Nina, t*p- abo— it* Much, U. M>«b-A|*il. 

а. I yam, Iy« . Aacil-M.,. 

3 - Simian* Shaa „ May-f«K. 

: frt*,. 

б. Ul.lu, Eli I . AafiM-Srpinabrr. 

7. Tiihnm, Tahri . Srpumbri-Otiobtr. 



•cure the proper agreement with the ana, a whole month 
a* inaerted at fixed intereak, either a aecond Elul or a 
cood Adar. The year began on the firtt of Niaan (apring 
|uinox), but there moat hare been occaaionally another 
lew Year’a Day on the firat of Tiihri, aa ia reored by (lac 
nenion of Elul next to Adar, by the name Tiihrltu itaelf 
-Beginning, a meaning, howerer, which Niiannu alto 
ppean to poaae-), and finally, by the uaaee of the Jewa, 
ho alwayi celebrate their New Year on the firat of Tiahri. 
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Stull rolome* oi condoned Information l*»mdoft«ry urpnt 
■Mum, "fltd" by hading MhMM both *• EogUnd and 
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o complete and truMwocthy Plisrr Cyclop ad a of modern 
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